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Cuaptzr VI. 


USTACE woke early, with a weight of heavy thought. It 
would not be possible to ge* that conversation with his grand- 
father ended in time to travel with Anna. He must telegraph to 
her. There was Viola too! He had almost promised her an ex- 
planation. How would it be possible to make Viola understand 
why he was bound to Anna? He could not tell Viola the whole 
wretched history. Good heavens, no! Better a thousand times 
she should misunderstand the part than learn the whole! There 
was no need to tell Viola, as there was need to tell Sir Eustace. 

After all, had he not been a fool to speak even to Sir Eustace ? 
to a dotard, a tyrant, who saw everything in a false light! But 
he had spoken. ‘There was no going back. His grandfather 
already understood that Adolphus’s son had inherited the disease, 
the pestilence, the black-death, the intolerable taint of dishonesty. 
Never again would Sir Eustace trust his grandson, the details of 
the confession would add little to the disappointment, the mortifi- 
cation, the resentment he was already suffering. Would he 
repeat the hateful thing to Viola? Eustace pressed his hand to 
his brow in an agony of dread. It would be unendurable that 
Viola should know! He would deny it! He would say— 

“The old man is crazy; he has invented it out of his morbid 
fancy. I told him no such thing. Do you believe him or me? 
Can you suppose me a thief? a liar? a liar to you?” 

But this would be lying, and to Viola;—the one sin against 
which he had prayed. Good God! what a hideous thing he had 
made of his life! 
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A knock sounded on the door; Milton entered, pale, hardly 
able to preserve his customary decorum. 

“Will you come at once, sir, if you please—something has 
happened to my master.” 

Eustace required no second bidding: it seemed as if he had 
expected catastrophe. 

The old man had died in his bed. His eyes were closed, his 
hands folded, there was no sign of struggle nor of pain. Barker 
who slept in the dressing-room had not been called, had heard 
nosound. At four, he had looked in and seen his master sleeping 
more quietly than usual. He had suspected nothing, had been 
glad to see him so peaceful, for last night he had appeared 
agitated and feeble. He had sat up late talking with Mr. Eustace 
and then with Miss Viola. They had remarked no illness, nor had 
Barker himself: leastways nothing out of the common. With an 
old man like that, wellness was illness, and illness didn’t seem 
not so very different from wellness. Barker hoped it wasn’t con- 
sidered he had neglected his master? His master was a gentle- 
man of peculiar temper, and well or ill he liked his own way and 
permitted no interference. Barker hoped Mr. Eustace under- 
stood ? 

“Yes, yes,” said Eustace, “I understand.” He turned to Viola: 
“The extraordinary thing is, I dreamed that I saw him; that he 
had come into my room and bent over me as if he were going 
to kiss me. That must have been the moment when he died !” 

“Tt was not a dream, Eustace. He was there; I saw him.” 

“ You saw him? He appeared to both of us?” 

“No, no. He was really in your room just before he went to 
bed. I had to come and take him away.” 

“You were there too?” 

“Forgive me, Eustace. I did not mean you to know. I was 
nervous about him.” 

“Tt is strange, Viola, I did not feel you there 

“Perhaps he was ill, poor grandfather, and wanted to be with 
you. He was very fond of you, Eustace; but what had you becn 
saying to him last night to make him sad?” 

Eustace did not answer. They were standing on the stairs, 
their eyes searching each other as often before. At a little 
distance Aunt Margaret in her measured voice was giving direc- 
tions to Milton; Mr. Taylor was speaking to the doctor who had 
just arrived. 

“ Eustace,” said Viola, “come with me to the library. I want 
to show you something.” 

She opened the great Bible and pointed to her cousin’s name, 
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“ When did he write that?” asked Eustace, startled. 

“Last night; late; after he had been to your room. ‘I saw him 
doit. I felt so glad! He said he was going to write Ernest’s 
name, but he wrote that. Eustace, it was the very last thing 
which he did! Poor dear grandfather!” 

“He wrote it by mistake!” said Eustace bitterly. ‘Put it 
away, Viola. It means nothing.” 

The doctor came forward and shook hands with the cousins. 

“JT suppose you are master now, Sir Eustace,” he said pom- 
pously : “I will, if you please, give my report to you.” 

“No—no—to my aunt, please,” said Eustace, hurriedly: “ we 
don’t know who is master as you call it. There was no gettle- 
ment you know. I fancy my chance is the remotest of any.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Taylor, gravely, “I am afraid you speak 
only too truly. Iam afraid this sudden demise has been a most 
unfortunate accident for you.” 

“Oh it’s all right,” said Eustace, embarrassed, and with the 
uncomfortable fear that Mr. Taylor knew too much, and that 
presently his knowledge would reach the whole world. 

‘He was to have signed his will last night,” said the lawyer: 
“ for some reason—more probably for no reason—he deferred till 
to-day. There it is all ready, and very satisfactory for you, Sir 
Eustace; but alas! valueless.” 

“ Oh—it’s all right,” repeated Eustace. 

“But what will happen?” asked Viola, all eagerness. 

Mr. Taylor looked at her with irritation; not that he had any 
epecial dislike to Viola, but he disapproved of heiresses. 

“My dear young lady, there may be surprises in store for us 
all; but I apprehend that a previous testament, executed about a 
year and a half ago, will take affect.” 

“Then,” cried Viola, very rosy, “ there is no doubt at all what 
the heir, whoever he may be, must do! If grandfather meant to 
leave the place and the money to Eustace, and didn’t, only because 
of an accident-——” 

“Viola,” interrupted Eustace, “let me tell you the fact. It 
was not an accident. If ever he had had intentions with regard 
to me, he had abandoned them. He told me so. It was no 
accident.” 

“But, my dear sir——” began the lawyer. 

“T annoyed him last night, Viola: that’s the truth; annoyed— 
no, it was worse. He told me plainly I was not to be his heir, 
It’s all right.” 

He walked away, not caring to discuss the matter further. 

“Tm going to the station,” he said, “I have to senda telegram,” 
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Mr. Taylor, however, pursued him. “Iam greatly afraid, Sir 
Eustace, that I had a hand in this disastrous business. A most 
unfortunate conversation was forced upon me; and really in order 
to prevent his suspecting worse, I was obliged to hint at a 
certain venial and very natural complication with regard to a 
lady ——” 

There was that in Eustace’s eye which brought the worthy 
solicitor to a full stop. 

“Tf you tried to make mischief,” the young man burst out, “I 
don’t think you succeeded. My grandfather understood my 
relation to Miss Breien better than you do, and gave his consent 
to our marriage !” 

He walked on and Mr. Taylor remained where he was, shaking 
his head. It was really very hard that this youth, whom he had 
done his best to serve, had persistently disliked him. These 
Sercombes were all odd, ill-conditioned, bad-tempered people. 
Perhaps after all the girl would be the easiest to manage, And if 
this cousin of hers, the penniless baronet, were not in a position 
to marry her—would it be within the bounds of possibility that 
his own son, James Taylor, junior, who had been Senior Wrangler 
and was already doing well at the Bar—but no; Mr. Taylor 
sighed and put that temptation from him. The arrangement 
would not be decent and in order. Miss Viola must marry some- 
one distinctly on her own level; best, of her own kin. Probably 
that fellow Stopford, who had hovered round the aunt till he 
discovered’ the niece had better chance of the fortune, and then 
had somewhat blatantly transferred his pretensions to her. 

As Eustace was opening the hall-door, his little brother ran up 
to him. 

“Oh, Eustace, let me go with you! It’s so horrid to-day, and 
I don’t know what to be doing!” 

The brothers walked away silently, followed by the poodle, 

On the way to the telegraph office, it occurred to Eustace that 
there was no longer any place for him at Sercombe Manor, and 
that by taking the up-train to Herne Hill, he could still hit off 
the mail and travel with Anna. He knew that the sooner he was 
away from Viola’s too sweet society the better, the more so that 
under the present agitating events accustomed reticences and 
barriers were apt to shake. 

He looked doubtfully at Ernest, and thought of sending the 
child back. But whoever the heir might be, it were unreason- 
able to saddle him with a penniless boy. If it turned out that 
some provision had been made for the child, Mr. Taylor, who knew 
everything, would easily discover him, 
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But who really was the heir? He could not but guess this 
question’s answer. Viola! Viola with whom he had trifled ; 
Viola whose love he had rejected! Clearly flight was imperative. 
Oh God! Oh God! what a hideous thing he had made of his 
life! 

“Jump into the train, Ernest. We are going to Herne Hill.” 

“To Herne Hill? The day grandfather has died?” 

“That’s the reason. To Herne Hill; to Dover, to Italy. The 
bubble has burst, Ernest, and we are going away.” Then as the 
child seemed inclined to argue, he quoted hastily : 

“Oh Rome! my country! city of the soul! 


The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, 
Lone mother of dead empires i!——” 


“Don’t, Eustace! I don’t like it. I don’t know what you 
mean——” said Ernest: but, always discreet, he took the hint 
and asked no questions. 

Mr. Petulengro, greatly perplexed and very woe-begone, waited 
till evening for their return; then one of the railway porters led 


him home. 


PART VII. 
THE SLOUGH OF DESPOND. 


Cuapter I, 


“Aunt Mraatx,” said Viola, two or three weeks later, when the 
funeral was well over, the lasi guests had gone and the two ladies 
were left alone, “ Aunt Meggie, no one can expect me to hesitate 
fora single moment. Grandfather may, once upon a time, have 
thought of leaving all this money to me, but it was a foolish 
thought and at any rate he changed his mind. I refuse to have 
anything to say to it.” 

“Then, my dear, what do you propose to do?” asked Miss 
Sercombe dryly. 

“T shall—to save trouble—keep two or three hundred a year 
to live upon ; and I shall give the house and all the rest of the 
money to the—the people—who have a right to it.” 

“And who are the people, Viola? It is curious if you know 
without difficulty when your grandfather spent a lifetime trying 
to find out.” 

Viola coloured, and looked at her fingers which seemed 
strangely white and slender against her black dress. 

“ Aunt Margaret, I intend to hand some of the money to you; 
but the greater part, and the place, belong to Eustace.” 
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“Well, my dear, if I considered I had a claim, I should not 
be backward in urging it. Unfortunately I have no claim; my 
brother’s children of course take precedence of me. I am not 
penniless. I have more than the two or three hundred which 
even you consider necessary; and my father, knowing this, did 
not wish me to have more, There were circumstances, Viola, 
which made his conduct to me not inexplicable. I am now 
going to make a marriage he disapproved; so he had new reason 
for displeasure, and I don’t feel any resentment on account of it.” 

“But I do, Aunt Meggie!” cried Viola, “I feel very great 
resentment! His dislike of your marriage was so foolish, I can’t 
bear to think of it!” 

“My dear, do you suppose a little girl like you is able to judge, 
or that we told you everything ?” 

“Tf I am old enough to have all this money, I am old enough to 
be told everything! ‘Tell me now and let me judge for myself!” 

“ By all means, judge for yourself. But you have no right 
to judge for your grandfather and me. No,I shall not tell you. 
It concerns only my husband and myself. My dear, you will, 
if you please, say no more about unlading your wealth upon me.” 

Viola again counted her fingers, her colour flickering. 

“Then Aunt Margaret, I shall have to give it all to Eustace.” 

Miss Sercombe smiled indulgently. 

* And you really think Eustace will accept it?” 

“Perhaps,” cried the girl, “he will pretend like you that he 
thought grandfather reasonable, and suggest mysteries which 
I am too young to understand!” 

“Very probably,” said Miss Sercombe dryly. 

Viola flung herself on her knees by her aunt’s side. “ Why, 
Auntie Meg, are you so disagreeable to me? Is this the first 
result of my riches that the people I love grow unkind, sarcastic, 
stand-off, as if I had the plague?” 

“Very likely, Viola. One’s relation to other people is so 
delicately poised that it varies with every little change even in 
one’s circumstances. It can’t be helped. It’s what we mean by 
getting older, gaining experience.” 

“But the people one loves, Auntie? They would remain the 
same, unless of course one changed oneself.” 

“Unless you changed yourself you would be a person who did 
not grow. You would have no soul-history, and the people you 
loved would become tired of you.” 

“You are talking sophistry, Aunt Meggie! It isn’t questions 
of richer or poorer which make the difference; no more than 
questions of the colour of one’s hair |” 
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Miss Sercombe looked at herself in the glass, and again she 
smiled patiently. 

“Years ago, Viola, my hair was a chestnut colour, probably 
beautiful as all clustering young’ hair is, Now it is dark as your 
own, but dark not from excess of colour but from lack of it. 
Very soon it will be grizzled, then white. Jephson will not say 
anything about the change, I daresay won’t even think of it. 
But I shall never see him looking at my hair as he did fifteen 
years ago.” 

“Do you mean that Mr. Higgins is changed to you?” asked 
Viola, horror-struck, 

“Of course he is changed to me. Fifteen years ago I should 
have done him a fayour to marry him; now he is doing a favour 
in marrying me. That means change in both of us, and in all 
the accidents of our life as well.” 

“Aunt Margaret, don’t marry him! I did not know you felt 
like this ; I thought you were quite happy about your marriage! 
Give it up, Auntie dear, if he treats you like that!” 

Miss Sercombe smiled. “Give it up? the best thing in my 
life? What better have you, or anyone, or anything to offer me? 
It is not the same as if we had married fifteen years ago, and we 
should be idiots if we expected it. If you, my pretty Viola, 
marry some boy of your own age, there will be a great deal of 
mutual admiration and of playing, such as under my circum- 
stances would be altogether unsuitable. It is no matter; only 
one must know what to expect.” 

“The only person I should marry——” began Viola and 
stopped short with hot cheeks, 

—“ Has very probably taken fright, my dear, at your turning 
out an heiress, It’s a kind of fright he may get over. But you 
must be careful what you say to him meantime or you may 
frighten him off for ever. Young men don’t take money presents 
from young women, Viola; and only a childish person would 
suggest it. I quite agree that your cousin has been hardly 
treated ; but there is only one way you can set that right, my 
dear: by marrying him.” 

“T didn’t know,” stammered Viola, “that you knew there was 
anything between Eustace and me.” 

“TI did not know,” replied Miss Sercombe, smiling; “ but 
I am very glad to hear it. I think if you married him, you 
might be very serviceable to Eustace and he would be much to 
be congratulated.” 

“Aunt Meggie, you really are horrid to-day! In the first 
place I’m afraid—we—aren’t going to be married. In the 
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second, if we were, it is I—I who ought to be congratulated, not 
he! How can you speak to me s0?” 

“T don’t know, Viola. Perhaps I am a little frightened when 
I see how you still view the world through golden glasses.” 

“T don’t understand, Aunt Meggie.” 

Miss Sercombe drew her closer, and kissed her. “No, my 
darling, no!” she said with something of a cry; “how should 
you understand? But, Viola, perhaps some day you will 
remember.” 

There was a long silence. Viola seated herself by the window 
looking out on the trees, the sweep of park, the deer; far away 
& groom exercising a young horse—all of which seemed s0 
different now it was her very own. She felt slight and young to 
be the possessor of so much wealth. This, however, was not the 
impression Viola made on others. Her aunt observed with 
satisfaction that she was thoughtful, not insignificant, stately 
even, with the face and the carriage of a virgin queen. Life 
would never seem to Viola matter of mere frivolity and self- 
indulgence. 

“I doubt if it would be a happy marriage for her,” mused 
Miss Sercombe; “but there are things better than happiness. 
And she, my child, the child I have nursed and brought up, looks 
fit for the highest tasks.” 

Viola had been moved by her aunt’s words, still more by her 
manner. §o quiet, so restrained, so dry, was the little lady 
habitually, that when she touched the tragic note it sounded with 
the force of revelation. What could the disappointment, the 
hidden sorrow in her life have been? Viola pondered, but her 
innocent imagination never came within scent of the truth. Evil 
was for her connected with strangers; uncles perhaps; fathers 
even—who in word and look must have been quite unlike the 
dear home folk whom she knew. Anna Breien? she was obviously 
evil; one could see it in her face, in her flaming dress and dyed 
hair! Stopford? Clive? They did not suggest goodness. But 
those she lived with and loved—? Oh no! they were like herself, 
only very much better; their sins, a little pride, a little folly, 
idleness, impatience, self-will—nothing disgraceful, never any- 
thing illegal. What folly could Aunt Margaret have committed 
to cause her now and then at rare intervals and with a hardened 
face to strike the tragic note? 

Viola could think of nothing sufficiently important unless some 
trouble of Love. Aunt Meggie’s love was this Mr. Trelawney 
Higgins, a personage so terribly prosaic it seemed impossible to 
connect him with love, romance and woe. Moreover Aunt Meggie 
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had not lost him; on the contrary she was going off on a long 
journey on purpose to marry him. For so supremely business~ 
like was Mr. Trelawney Higgins that neither the death of his 
bride’s father, nor his own hasty recall to Italy on urgent 
professional affairs, had induced him to postpone his wedding for 
a single day. The date had been arranged; if it could not find 
him in London, it must find Margaret in Rome, that was all. 
Miss Sercombe agreed without demur; probably in her heart she 
was pleased; she did not want to be married from Sercombe 
Manor. To Viola, however, this matrimonial journey seemed 
a thing unprecedented, strange, undignified. Under pressure 
of necessity it might be undertaken for a man like Eustace; but 
for a Trelawney Higgins? The girl could not cease to marvel 
at her aunt’s choice. Could the tragedy be that all along Aunt 
Meggie had been pining not for Mr. Higgins but for somebody 
else? No, that would not do. Difficult as it was to imagine a 
genuine passion for Jephson Trelawney Higgins, it were still 
harder to conceive of a simulated one. Had Aunt Margaret 
perhaps discovered that having got her prize, it had somehow 
lost its value? Did she love Mr. Higgins no more? 

Having arrived at this solution, which indeed seemed not an 
improbable one, Viola’s musings were interrupted by the entry 
of the unpleasant cousin, Stopford Sercombe. 


Cuarter II, 


He had of course been at Sir Eustace’s funeral, large as life. 
Viola no less than her aunt had seen his departure with relief. 
Here he was back again, and not at all inclined to apologise for 
his uninvited reappearance. Viola greeted him coldly; kept her 
position by the remote window and took her embroidery frame. 
Stopford threw himself into a chair at her side. 

“T like to see girls working,” he said; “it shows off their 
pretty hands. You have charming hands, Viola; I never properly 
saw them before.” 

“ They are not so pretty as Aunt Margaret’s,” said Viola. 

The cousin laughed. ‘They are younger,” he said. 

“And sparkling with new rings,” put in Miss Sercombe. He 
laughed louder, and Viola, understanding the metaphor, quivered 
with annoyance. 

“Women are always jealous of each other’s rings,” said 
Stopford. 

“No,” returned Margaret, “we Sercombes are full of faults 
but jealousy is not among them.” 
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“True. Viola will not burst with envy, Margaret, when you 
put on Mr, Trelawney Higgins’s ring.” 

“That will be this day month,” said Miss Sercombe calmly. 

“So soon? Well, there are circumstances under which post- 
ponement is a blunder. I understand your appreciation of that.” 

“T do appreciate it.” 

“Don’t talk in riddles,” said Viola, detecting rudeness to her 
aunt; “I get left out.” 

He turned to the girl again. “No one could wish to leave 
you out, fair cousin. What a lucky damsel itis! Youth, beauty, 
health, and now wealth. Lady, I salute you! and hope you will 
sometimes——” 

“ Sometimes what ? ” 

“Oh lend me a mount—ask me to dinner—pay my tailor’s bill 
now and then, as your grandfather did.” 

“T gsha’n’t pay anyone's bills!” cried Viola. It was foolish 
she knew to be angry ; but Stopford’s jokes were always detestable 
to her. 

“No? But the little first cousin from Italy—who made a 
fiasco of getting anything out of the old man—is boasting I hear 
that you will pay all his.” 

“T am not acquainted with that cousin.” 

“T’m not surprised. He professes, however, to know you, 
indeed that you have a regard for him; and expects to be 
welcomed whatever day he chooses to return. For the present 
he is making the most of his freedom, in the company of an 
earlier acquaintance—a Rubens-like——” 

“That is not the way to speak to Viola,” interposed Miss 
Sercombe. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” said Stopford, sitting up straight and 
changing his tone, “but it’s time, Viola, you should know the 
sort that young Eustace is. Perhaps you do know and have sent 
him off. Anyhow it seemed my plain duty to tell you.” 

“ Why?” 

“My dear child, you are of age, technically ; twenty-one and 
two months. Practically you need some sort of guardian to take 
care of you. My brother and I seem the only available people. 
My brother has seen a good deal of Eustace, and he said to me, 
‘Make sure Viola is warned.’ ” 

“Aunt Margaret and I know Eustace much better than you 
do,” said Viola, her voice still calm but her needle plying in- 
accurately and fast. 

“Oh if you know him! We don’t profess to. He is very 
close about those early days of his. I question if he has 
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not left a pretty doubtful record somewhere if we could light 
upon it.” 

Viola was too angry to speak. Miss Sercombe also was silent ; 
she had her own doubts about Eustace and thought it not amiss 
that Viola should even roughly be put on her guard. 

“Look here, Viola,” continued Stopford, “commission me to 
find out and I'll do it.” 

“No, thank you. When I want a detective, I don’t think I 
shall choose you.” 

“Very likely my methods are clumsy, but it’s best to keep 
affairs of the kind in the family. Eh, Margaret? I am really a 
discreet person. Ask your aunt if she hasn’t proved it. The 
beastly fact is that a young girl like you with a lot of money is 
deuced likely to fall into the hands of some adventurer——” 

“T can take care of myself, thank you.” 

“Ah, my dear girl, everyone thinks that. I know chapters 
of family history which show the Sercombe ladies not always 
remarkable for prudence; eh, Margaret?” 

“Certainly,” assented Miss Sercombe, “the ladies sometimes 
fell into the power of bullies.” 

“When I want your help, Stopford,” said the heiress, “I will 
ask for it. Till then, I believe I can do very well without even 
your society !” 

“There! there! Don’t spoil a pretty beginning by a perverse 
conclusion! What are you going to do with yourself when 
Margaret has eloped with Trelawney Higgins?” 

“T shall stay here,” 

“Pooh! You'll die of dulness. You'd better let the place and 
go off and see the world.” 

“Let the place! Grandfather would not suffer it! Do you 
suppose his ghost has left it so soon? or will ever leave it?” 

“Then put in an agent. I'd undertake the job myself.” 

“T never could see sensein agents. Peopleshould do their own 
work.” 

“Taylor will send that long son of his to assist you.” 

“You'd needn’t speak to me like that!” 

“In the end you'll have to confide in me. Clive you know is 
a duffer. In this hell of a world, women can’t get on—simply 
can’t get on, my dear girl—without one or two dependable male 
relations.” 

“T have said, that when I want your help, I will send for you.” 
And she rose to her stately height and swept to the door. Stop- 
ford was there to open it. 

“Don’t begin by quarrelling,” he said good-humouredly ; 
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“upon my soul, you'll need me some day. Forgive what I said 
of Eustace. I am sure you value him for just what he is worth; 
but my blood boiled to hear him say you would come to his 
whistle—I happen to know it was some remark about you, Viola, 
which made the old man quarrel with him. The old man had his 
faults, but at least he was a gentleman. From the first he was 
pretty sick at finding his grandson—just wasn’t.” 

“ Let me pass, if you please,” said Viola. 

She swept out, moving slowly across the hall, up the stair to 
her bedroom ; then sat down on her bed, her fingers hiding a face 
flushed with angry shame. 

*‘Tt’s horrible to be an heiress!” she said to herself; “no one 
ever insulted me when I was just little Viola, the orphan!” 


Cuapter III. 


SrorrorD closed the door and returned to his seat. He threw 
himself back in it much at his ease, surveying Margaret with 
insolent eyes. 

“Stop that confounded sewing,” he said, “and be so good as to 
listen to me,” 

She obeyed, reflecting that Viola might have allowed herself 
the luxury of refusing. 

“So you are actually going to marry him! Do you imagine he 
is still in love with you?” 

“ At my age one does not look for love.” 

“ He’s in love with another woman.” 

“T know it.” 

“Upon my word, Margaret, I often admire your courage in 
facing things!” 

“My great sin was refusing to face a thing. By facing every- 
thing else, I try to make up for it. It doesn’t answer. Conscience 
won’t be bargained with: it says ‘Pay me that thou owest.’” 

“Don’t talk to me in that language! Why is Higgins 
marrying you and not this other woman?” 

“ He has a sense of duty.” 

“Qh I daresay! You would rather he married you from a 
sense of duty than not at all?” 

“Certainly. He is the whole world to me.” 

“T told you not to speak in the unknown tongue! Suppose, 
Margaret, I were to prevent your marriage?” 

“T don’t think you can.” 

‘* Have the old threats lost their power? IfI were to publish 
what I know?” 
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“Jephson would not care.” 

“ You would care. I rather think you would care more to-day 
than ever before. You are proud, Margaret.” 

“Stopford, you would not be so cruel! What would you gain? 
You don’t want to marry me! I have no money!” 

“ But you admit I could hinder your marriage? Suppose I set 
the other woman free to marry him? No, I don’t expect he'd 
marry her, but there are other relations. Do you know who it is? 
Young Eustace’s Norwegian: Anna Breien.” 

“Oh—no, he couldn’t marry her!” said Miss Sercombe with a 
quick recollection of the scene at the hotel. 

“ He’s in love with her, I tell you. And she is young; Higgins 
would say handsome.” 

“In comparison with me, you mean? What are you aiming 
at, Stopford? Have you any aim beyond making me wretched ?” 

“T will tell you. The fact is, I want your help, Margaret. 
I don’t flatter myself you'll give it for love, but perhaps you will 
for fear.” 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

“ After all it wouldn’t suit me to produce a rupture between 
Eustace and the Norwegian. For the moment he is very well out 
of the way.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“Can’t you guess? Have you the faintest doubt what my 
game is? Margaret, you must assist me to marry Viola.” 

“Ag you say, your game is obvious. But I sha’n’t help you. 
I love Viola too much to throw her away on you. I shall warn 
her against you; I shall tell her it is you who are the adventurer 
and the bully. Instinctively she already knows it.” 

“Women can always marry or unmarry other women. Yow 
have got to marry Viola to me. My affairs have become desperate 
and I see no other way of arranging them. Besides, I admire the 
child; she’s a downright beauty. If you don’t help me, if you 
work against me, I will revenge myself. I have told you some of 
the things I can do; I will devise others.” 

“T am quite aware you can make me miserable.” 

“Tecan. So far I haven’t done it, because while the old man 
lived, it was on the cards I might have to marry you myself. Now 
I am relieved from that responsibility. I intend to marry Viola ; 
if you hinder my marriage, I will hinder yours. Or if I’m too 
late to do that I will poison it. You are frightened? Women 
are easily frightened whose husbands have married them from a 
sense of duty !” 

There was a silence. Margaret resumed her needlework. As 
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usual a pattern of self-control, she stitched slowly at the neck- 
band of a child’s frock, making no blunders. 

“Look,” he said, tapping her lightly on the wrist, ‘Viola has 
gone away in a huff and doesn’t mean to show any more. You 
go and tell her that’s childish ; if only for appearance’ sake, she 
must ask me to dinner, and come down, and be civil.” 

Miss Sercombe slowly folded her work, standing by the table, 
apparently in some unwonted embarrassment. 

“What I want to find out,” she said abruptly, “is the real 
truth about Eustace. I don’t believe these particular stories 
about him; they are out of keeping with his character: still— 
if I let Viola marry him and he turns out——” 

“Well, I'll discover more: but for to-night I'll tell you this 
much. She’d do better with me than with him. I have my own 
sins, but I don’t pick pockets—I shall never be put in prison. 
He’s the sort of gentleman who may.” 

“Oh God!” exclaimed Margaret, “how hateful life is, and 
how gladly I would spare that innocent girl!” 


Carter LY. 


Woman as arule does her thinking under the stimulus of con- 
versation; still there are times when she must sif down alone, 
draw on her considering cap and meditate profoundly. The 
difficulty always is to fix her mind on the particular matter in 
question. 

Viola, for instance, wished to consider how much importance 
(if any) she must attach to Stopford’s insinuations about Eustace. 
How had Eustace offended grandfather really? Why had he 
explained nothing to herself? Why above all had he run away, 
in that odd, that almost disrespectful, that perhaps bad-tempered 
fashion ? 

“It must be something that horrible woman has done,” 
thought Viola; “something he feels disgraceful. I am quite sure 
he can explain it all; but oh! why doesn’t he explain ?” 

Still her thoughts wandered. She could not help dwelling on 
the insignificant point, how exactly was she going to arrange her 
daily life when she was bereaved not only of her lover and her 
grandfather, but of her dear familiar Aunt Meggie as well ? 

“T will live by myself and be very dignified,” she said; but 
somehow could not see herself clearly in that lonely splendour. 
She had little of the modern girl’s self-confidence and yearning 
for independence ; she could conceive of no life but the one she 
knew; perhaps she was even a little timid, She thought of her 
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neighbours; of entertainments to be accepted and given; of 
begging letters and local subscriptions: of the stables, the deer- 
park, the farm; of the servants, especially Milton; of masterful 
Mr. Taylor, of his rising and talented son. Then there was 
Stopford. How was she to rid herself of Stopford without an 
actual quarrel? ‘To-day he had been not only odious but really 
rude, and she had been very angry and almost rude too. Yet 
after all he had stayed to dinner and made himself quite pleasant 
as if nothing had ever come between him and either of his 
kinswomen. Looking ahead, Viola seemed to see Stopford 
continually in her house, sometimes invited, oftener not; making 
people talk, perhaps teazing her to marry him—that odious, 
elderly man, who had insulted Aunt Margaret and slandered 
Eustace! Yet was she to begin by quarrelling with her nearest 
relation? following the example of her grandfather who had 
quarrelled with everyone ? 

“How much nicer it would be if auntie were not going to 
marry that Mr. Higgins ! and oh how different, how very different 
it would be if Eustace were here! Yet of course if he were here, 
it does not at all follow I should be here too! In any case, it is 
he who ought to be here!” 

She took a pen and scribbled a letter. Aunt Meggie had said 
she must not offer to abdicate in his favour; but it could do no 
harm just to write a letter to that effect, and see how it looked, 
and then tear it up again. She began stifily, 

“My dear cousin ;” then smiling took another sheet and wrote, 

“My Eustace, best and ever dearest.” 

That she burned at once; written for her own eyes alone it 
must not remain too long before even them. Some day—after it 
had all come right—oh it must, it would all come right!—she 
would tell him about that little sentence. She smiled, half 
exasperated, half amused; not genuinely unhappy, because still 
unconsciously hopeful. Then she went on with the stiff, the 
proper letter. 

Yet she did not finish it. No, Aunt Margaret was right. The 
letter was artificial and false; he would hate it. He loved her; 
and to receive a letter offering him money (for it came to that 
however she might word it) would be pouring scalding water on 
a sore. He loved her; and something had intervened and 
forced them apart. Her hands were tied. She must remain the 
heiress, the lonely, rich woman in a house full of ghosts (teazed 
by young Mr. Taylor and by Stopford). And she must seo 
Eustace starving and never lift a finger to help him—because 
they loved each other! She had a vision of him, a worn-out 
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suffering man, famous perhaps but poor like all philosophers, 
disappointed, struggling, unhappily married, old before his time, 
with no one to look after him and care for him. The vision 
moved her greatly; it was so unlike her wishes for him. 

She took a third piece of paper and wrote very simply :— 


“Dear Eustace, you and I have been too near each other to part like 
this. One tries to sponge out the past, but it is impossible. Let me see 
you once, please, Eustace; that we may say good-bye before we lose each 
other for ever.” 


She folded this letter, sealed it, and took it to her aunt. 

“Do you know where he is? Can you send it?” she asked, her 
lips quivering. Was this Viola, the brave, the hopeful? whose 
faith was in the future ? 

Miss Sercombe laid the letter down and drew the girl to her. 

“My darling, what have you said to Eustace in that letter?” 

Viola put her head on her aunt’s shoulder and cried. Miss Ser- 
combe did not cry, but she was patient. She had trodden that path 
fifteen years ago, and she was a woman of the keenest memory. 

“ Aunt Meggie, I have known it for several weeks, but I have 
only now felt what it all means! I don’t see howI am going to 
bear it. To lose everyone at once! grandfather who wanted 
me 60; you Aunt Meggie who are like my mother; and Eustace 
when he has told me he loves me! Oh, I knew it before he told 
me! It didn’t need telling! We couldn’t help it. Every day we 
got nearer and nearer to each other! And now I am never, never 
to see him again! I don’t think I can bear it. And he—oh Aunt 
Meggie! he will be miserable !” 

“Ts that what you have said in the letter, Viola?” 

“T have only asked him to see me once again to bid me good- 
bye! Oh send it, Aunt Margaret! send it.” 

Miss Sercombe lifted the letter thoughtfully as if weighing it. 

“Viola, you must look where you are going, my dear. Do you 
really intend to bid him good-bye?” 

A quiver passed through the girl’s frame and for a minute she 
did not answer. ‘Then she lifted her head proudly and dashed 
her tears away. 

“ Aunt Margaret, he loves me! Do you hear whatIsay? He 
loves me! IfI can but see him, speak to him, touch his hand— 
Aunt Margaret, oh! it will not be good-bye! It would be 
impossible. It would kill us!” 

“Then, Viola, you must not send this letter. That would be 
treachery—to call him to say good-bye, and then to tell him he 
must not leave you. Tear it up. I have no doubt it would 
happen as you say; but he would never forgive you.” 
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Viola gazed at her with woeful eyes. “ But what am 1 to do, 
Aunt Margaret? Am I to sit still and lose him? When it is a 
bad woman who is separating us? when perhaps it is only that he 
detests this money ?” 

“You can do as you choose about sitting still and losing him. 
I do not forbid you to seek him. Only you must not say one 
word more or less than you mean. When women do that, men 
think them cowards and love them less and less.” 

“ Aunt Margaret, how do you know?” 

“There is a chapter in my history, Viola, which I would give 
all the world to undo. Don’t you write chapters of that sort. 
You will not do precisely what I did; danger comes to different 
people in different forms. But the principle is the same. You 
mustn’t drift, and be at the mercy of accidents, and subterfuges 
and conventions, and tyrannies, and lies. Women are poor 
things at best ; but in these matters the man follows where the 
woman leads, and when the end comes and he finds he has gone 
the wrong way, he turns on the woman and says ‘This is your 
fault.’ And the sting of that, Viola, lies in the fact that it is 
generally true.” 

“Aunt Margaret, if I felt like that, 1—I wouldn’t marry Mr. 
Higgins!” 

Miss Sercombe smiled. “No, dear child, you would not. And 
I—well, I wouldn’t marry Eustace. Viola, Mr. Higgins is 
worthy of anything, of everything, I choose to do for him. Is 
Eustace worthy ? I don’t know; I doubt if you know. How are 
you going to find out?” 

Viola was silent, her eyes fixed on the older woman’s stern yet 
tender lips. 

“Not by sending this letter,” said Miss Sercombe, returning it 
to her niece; “it leads to nothing. It is an attempt to shift 
your responsibilities on to him. It is childishness.” 

There was a long silence. Then Viola said slowly, 

“ Aunt Margaret, I have made up my mind. When you go to 


Rome to be married to Mr. Higgins, I will go with you and find 
Eustace for myself.” 


Carter Y. 


Ar Herne Hill, Anna had been seen leaning out of the mail 
train, 

“TI knew you’d be here, my Eustace!” she cried joyfully, “ but 
how like you to miss the train in London!” 

“Wait till you hear the reason,” said Eustace. 


During the few minutes’ delay at Dover, they were surprised to 
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be joined by Mr. Higgins, dressed for travelling, and with a 
second edition of the day’s paper in his hand. 

“‘T wrote yesterday to your aunt,” he told Eustace, “ explaining 
that I had been telegraphed for to Naples on unavoidable business. 
I did not intend Miss Breien to see me; but an extraordinary 
piece of news in this paper sends me to you for information. 
Probably, however, you left Sercombe Manor too early to be 
aware——" 

“My grandfather died last night,” said Eustace, briefly. 

Mr. Higgins looked hard at him. ‘And you choose such a 
moment for coming away?” 

“J—had promised Anna,” stammered Eustace. 

“ Won't it look odd if you aren’t at the funeral?” 

“They can send for me if they want me.” 

“Hoe is tired of those people!” cried Anna, “it was only his 
old grandfather he was staying for, and if the poor gentleman is 
dead, Eustace can do no more for him, And fancy—his grand- 
father has not given him anything after all!” 

“ Well, he says he didn’t go for money,” smiled Mr. Higgins. 

“Oh, but indeed he did! We thought he might get enough 
even for us to marry!” 

Mr. Higgins looked harder than ever at Eustace. Very possibly 
he had been chased from Sercombe Manor for Anna’ssake. Eustace 
was not likely to explain. One glance at his face showed that his 
exit had been disagreeable. Mr. Higgins was proudly conscious 
that he never allowed his own disagreeable moments to be reflected 
on his face. But Eustace was a poor creature; he had stayed too 
long at Sercombe Manor making difficulties for himself, and now 
had left at the wrong moment, shirking them. However, he had 
promised to travel with Anna and he was keeping his promise 
which was more than might have been expected of him, Mr. 
Higgins was generous; always ready to give even the devil his 
due. 

As for Anna, she was radiant; her best self. Partly reaction 
after her wretchedness of yesterday, she was now on her feet 
again, recovered in health, restored to the life in which she was 
not unsuccessful, not unrespected ; restored too to her betrothed, 
confident that nothing had happened to him, that he was safe 
back in her care unestranged by those weary months of absence, 
by her own disaster. Never morbid, never tortured by introspec- 
tion, it did not strike her to feel ashamed before these two men 
who had not only witnessed her catastrophe but to a certain extent 
had been involved in it; they must know—it stood to reason— 
her own distress had greatly exceeded theirs! Nor was she em- 
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barrassed by the fact that each of her companions was in a sense 
her lover. Certainly no stranger could have suspected any such 
relations; they remained together during the passage, all quite 
quiet and reserved; Anna devoting herself chiefly to the little 
boy, Eustace enduring his purgatory silently. At Calais they 
separated; Mr. Higgins was travelling luxuriously in a reserved 
coupé lit. 

At a frontier station there was an hour to wait. Anna busied 
herself tending a sick governess in charge of five naughty children. 
Ernest clamoured for a walk, and Eustace, fidgeted by the com- 
motion about the governess, agreed. 

Returning to the station half an hour later, the fantastic idea 
came to him of missing the train. He was going back to Anna, 
and to Rome, to the Forwarding Agents’ office and the garret in 
the Vicolo Scanderbeg, oh yes!—but twelve, hours’ delay on the 
road would be like a cup of water to one dying of thirst. 

“Do make haste, Eustace! we shall be late!” cried Ernest, 
“T knew we were taking the wrong turning! Whatever will 
Anna say if we are late? Let us run!” 

Eustace did run, for he did not wish the child to guess he had 
erred deliberately. Alas! the train, more dilatory than an English 
express, was still in the station. 

“Come on! come on!” cried Ernest. 

Eustace ran. It was for Fate to decide. If the train went off, 
Fate was his friend; his enemy, if the train waited. It was his 
part to run. At this moment Ernest put his foot on a round 
stone, and fell, uttering a sharp cry and turning white and faint, 
for he had sprained his ankle. They were close to the station 
and the train was showing symptoms of departure. Mr. Higgins 
and Anna were leaning out of their respective compartments, 
making signals, but Eustace did not see them. Fate had surely 
intervened and very decidedly. 

A sudden temptation to return to England assailed him. He 

heard Viola calling. He fancied himself back “at home,” the 
chief mourner at his grandfather's funeral; Viola by his side; 
gossip assigning them to each other ; his fate sealed. How vivid, 
how easy, how good it all seemed! If only that dawdling train 
would go on, go on !—and leave him behind! 
_ But no; the train was waiting for him. Mr. Higgins had 
interested the officials, and they stood grouped on the platform 
watching the runners. When the child fell they each one uttered 
a sympathising ejaculation. Mr. Higgins looked at Anna and 
shrugged his shoulders. Fate had truly intervened. 

Eustace, however, lifted Ernest in his arms and hurried on, 
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hardly knowing why. Ernest was heavy and inclined to resist, 
but still Eustace hurried, sorely out of breath, giddy, staggering. 
Mr. Higgins jumped out, met him, relieved him of the boy, dragged 
him into his coupé. Anna also had come thither; the whistle 
sounded, the train was in motion. 

Eustace at all times easily overcome by physical exhaustion sat 
in the corner, his forehead against the glass, fetching his breath 
sobbingly, his shaking hands clenched. The others attended to 
the boy’s hurt, which was not serious. 

Later, when Eustace had recovered, Mr. Higgins said to him:— 

“T was watching, you know. What made you start off in the 
wrong direction? Were you trying to give us the slip?” 

Eustace raised his eyes for a moment to the face of the man 
who had been his enemy and answered vaguely :— 

“Oh well, you see we did catch it.” 

“T do see,” returned Mr. Higgins, heartily. 

Ernest was not able to walk and Eustace was still a gentleman 
with money in his pockets. He had a lingering hope that he 
might be recalled to Sercombe Manor and he wished to write 
thither from a respectable address. Long ago he had known 
respectable houses in Rome; but for years now he had crept 
furtively about narrow lanes and kept out of sight of the foreigners. 
No doubt he would soon relapse into such habits; but for to-night 
—for a week—he was still Eustace Sercombe, a gentleman, and 
with the right to attention at a good hotel. 

“I’m putting up at the Russie,” said Mr. Higgins, “ you'd 
better come there too. Give me the boy; he’s as heavy as you 
are yourself.” 

“No, thank you,” said Eustace, staggering under his burden to 
the hotel omnibus. 

Anna expostulated. “Mr. Higgins, how can you suggest such 
a dear place to Eustace? It is very, very wrong of you.” 

“T want to see what he is going to do,” answered Mr. Higgins, 
dryly. ‘Are you not coming with us?” 

“No, I thank you. I will walk to my usual lodging and fetch 
my luggage to-morrow. No, I will not have either of you with 
me. It is more convenable I go alone.” 

She walked off, displeased about the hotel, a brave, self-reliant 
woman, not graceful nor over refined but always handsome. The 
passers-by stared at her ina manner that made Eustace’s blood 
run cold; yet he knew nothing would happen to her. She was 
capable of boxing the ears of anyone who made her a rude speech. 
Eustace watched her till she was out of sight, mentally comparing 
her with Viola, 
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In the hall of the hotel, an Englishman brushed against the 
incomers. 

“Ah, Higgins? Back again? Glad to see you. Is this the 
man you wrote to me about?” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Higgins, vexed. “Let me introduce Sir 
Eustace Sercombe—Lord Santry.” 

The young viscount blushed at his blunder and bowed respect- 
fully. 

“Sorry to learn there’s a new Sir Eustace,” he said, “ the old 
man had a long spell of it. Your grandfather, wasn’t he? I 
knew him when I was a boy ; Clive, of the —th Dragoons, cousin 
ain’t he ?—took me to his place once. Nice old house. On your 
way to the funeral, I suppose?” 

Eustace made no answer; but he was not insensible to Lord 
Santry’s tone of equality. It was new to him, in Rome. 

“It’s rather jolly here,” remarked Ernest looking round the 
smart hotel room. ‘I didn’t know there were places like this in 
Italy. Why did we never come to them before? But I do wish 
Aunt Meggie was here. She'd know how to cure my foot.” 

No one answered him, not even Mr. Higgins, who perhaps was 
thinking of Miss Sercombe, but on the other hand, perhaps was not. 

“T like Aunt Meggie better than any one in the world!” said 
Ernest aggressively ; “I like her better than Viola. I like her 
a great deal better than Anna!” 

Eustace felt a great home sickness for Aunt Margaret: he too 
liked her better than Anna. 

When the little boy was in bed, he wound his arms round his 
brother’s neck and cried— 

“ Eustace, there are so many things I want to ask! Do tell me, 
must I be a priest because we’ve come back to Rome? ” 

Eustace looked at him with speechless grief; and the child, 
dimly aware he was trenching on tragedy, hurried to his next 
question. 

“Why is Mr. Higgins going to marry Aunt Meggie? I can’t 
understand about marrying. What's it for?” 

“He thinks it right,” said Eustace, bitterly, “one has always 
to do what is right.” 

“I know,” said the child, sagely. ‘Do you, Eustace, always?” 

“T don’t think I’m so successful as Mr. Higgins,” said the 
elder, disengaging himself and turning away. 

It was hard not to repent his good deed ; it was not only ruin 
for himself, it was disaster for Ernest. 


(To be continued.) 
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Mrs, Thrale. 


“Thrale, in whose expressive eyes, 

Sits a soul above disguise, 

Skilled with wit and sense t’ impart 

Feelings of a generous heart.” 

—Dr. Burney. 

In this age of hurry, when Society rushes from one millionaire’s 
palace to another, and passes its time mainly in racing, golf, and 
bridge, good conversation is almost a lost art. Talk is in short 
snatches and sentences, abbreviated as much as possible. In the 
eighteenth century people had more leisure, and manners were 
much more ceremonious and polished; when they met at each 
other’s houses they were glad to exchange ideas, and, as Dr. 
Johnson said, they liked “to stretch their legs and have their 
talk out.” 

In London at that time there were several salons presided over 
by ladies, who entertained the cream of literary society, perhaps 
not with quite the same esprit as their Parisian sisters, but with 
grace and intelligence. Among them were the celebrated Duchess 
of Devonshire, Mrs. Boscawan, the mother of the Duchess of 
Beaufort, and Mrs. Leveson, of whom Boswell says—“ Her manners 
and conversation are the best of any lady with whom I ever had 
the happiness to be acquainted”; Mrs. Montagu, at whose house 
the “Blue-Stocking Club” met in a room hung with feathers ; * 
Mrs. Carter, the translator of Epictetus; Mrs. Crewe, née 
Greville, the beauty of the Whig party and friend of the Duchess 
of Devonshire; Fanny Burney, the authoress of ‘Evelina’ and 
‘Cecilia,’ who, with her father, received musicians, artists, and 
the haute monde at the house in St. Martin’s Street once occupied 
by Sir Isaac Newton ; and Miss Monckton, afterwards Lady Cork. 
Miss Monckton’s vivacity enchanted Dr. Johnson, and he was a 
frequent visitor at the house of her mother, Lady Galway. 


* Tts beauties were sung by Cowper in the poem which begins— 


“The birds put off their every hue, 
To dress a room for Montagu.” 
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MRS, THRALE. 


Last, but not least, of these charming women we must place 
Mrs. Thrale, the friend and hostess of Dr. Johnson. The most 
sprightly and spirituelle of all the Blue-Stockings, a learned lady, 
without the learned lady’s pose, full of fun and good spirits, an 
epitome of the joe de vivre. Fanny Burney says of her: 


“Mrs. Thrale is a most dear creature, but never restrains her tongue in 
anything. She laughs, cries, sports, reasons, makes fun, and does every- 
thing she has an inclination to do, without any study of prudence or 
thought of blame, and pure and artless as is her character, it often draws 
both herself and others into scrapes, which a little discretion would 
avoid.” 


She had one advantage over most of her literary compeers in 
the possession of a large and comfortable house at Streatham in 
Surrey, whither it became the fashion for the wits of the town 
to resort for a few days’ pure country air, and the best conversa- 
tion in the world at the well-covered dinner-table of Mrs. Thrale. 

“Sir,” said the great lexicographer, “I love to dine”; and no 
doubt he did at that hospitable board, famous for good dinners, 
of which Fanny Burney, a frequent guest, naively remarks that 
they never missed having a pine-apple every day. She also 
expatiates on the profusion of fine grapes, melons, and other 
fruit. 

In appearance Mrs. Thrale was short and plump, with an 
upright carriage and fine shoulders; her face, without being 
strictly beautiful, was very pretty, with large blue eyes, hand- 
some nose, good complexion, and fair hair. 

Hester Lynch Salusbury, born in 1741, the only daughter of a 
well-descended Welsh gentleman, was an heiress to property on 
both sides of her family. Married at the age of twenty-two to 
a man she never loved and who never loved her, she was yet a 
good wife to him and a devoted mother to her children. But her 
talents were brilliant and had been well cultivated; her conversa- 
tional powers were great, and she was fitted for better company 
than that of Henry Thrale, the rich brewer of Southwark. 

Mr. Thrale had a house in Deadman’s Place, near the brewery ; 
but his principal residence was at Streatham. Here he lived as 
® country squire, and took a great interest in his garden and 
hot-houses, principally from a culinary point of view, as he was 
& great gourmand, The grounds consisted of about one hun- 
dred acres, with magnificent kitchen-gardens and forcing-houses. 
Round the inclosure was a gravel walk, nearly two miles in 
extent, with summer-houses and seats at intervals. The house 
was destroyed in 1863, and not a trace of Streatham Place 
remains, 
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Mrs. Thrale was in the habit of keeping a diary or common- 
place boek, called “ Thraliana.” Extracts from this interesting 
work have appeared from time to time. Hayward gives several 
in his ‘Autobiography, Letters, and Literary Memoirs of Mrs. 
Piozzi,’ but the whole of ‘“Thraliana” has never yet been 
published.* In one passage Mrs. Thrale depicts her husband. 


“Mr. Thrale’s person is manly, his countenance agreeable, his eyes 
steady, and of the deepest blue; his look neither soft nor severe, neither 
sprightly nor gloomy, but thoughtful and intelligent; his address is 
neither caressive nor repulsive, but unaffectedly civil and decorous, and 
his manners more completely free from any kind of trick or partieularity 
than I ever saw any person’s. He is a man, I think wholly without the 
power of mimicry. He loves money, and is diligent to obtain it, but he 
loves liberality, and is willing enough both to give generously and to 
spend fashionably. His passions either are not strong, or else he keeps 
them under such command that they seldom disturb the tranquillity of his 
friends. ... Mr. Thrale’s sobriety and the deceney of his conversation 

. make him a man exceedingly comfortable to live with, while the 
easiness of his temper and his slowness to take offence add greatly to his 
value as a domestic man. Yet I think that his servants do not much love 
him, and I am not sure that his children have much affection for him; 
low people almost all agree to abhor him, as he has none of that officious 
and cordial manner which is universally required by them, nor any skill 
to dissemble his dislike of their coarseness. As to his wife, though little 
tender of her person he is very partial to her understanding, but he is 
obliging to nobody, and confers a favour less pleasingly than many a man 
refuses to confer one. This appears to me to be as just a character as 
can be given of a man with whom I have now lived thirteen years.” 


Although a very taciturn man, Mr. Thrale delighted in good 
talk, and surrounded himself with friends distinguished in art 
and literature, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Johnson, Dr. Burney, 
Goldsmith, Lord Lyttelton, Lord Sandys, Edmund Burke, David 
Garrick, Sir R. Chambers and Murphy among them. His wife 
made up for his silence by a constant flow of wit, and was able 
to hold her own with the great Dr. Johnson himself. Johnson 
first became acquainted with the Thrales when Mrs. Thrale was 
twenty-five years old, and from that time he was, for seventeen 
years, @ more or less frequent inmate of the Streatham house. A 
room and a place at table were always kept for him, the library 
was his study, and it was there that most of the ‘ Lives of the 
Poets’ were written and the corrected edition of his dictionary 
was finished. 


* It is in the possession of the descendants of Piozzi’s nephew, who 
was adopted by Mrs. Thrale after her second marriage, and made her 


heir; he assumed her maiden name, end was knighted as Sir John Piozzi 
Salusbury. 
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Miss Burney described how he would bring down the sheets 
of his last written ‘ Life’ to Mrs. Thrale’s breakfast-table, where 
it would be read and discussed. He called her his mistress, and 
treated her with the partiality of a father for his favourite child, 
tempered delicately with gallantry, which, though awkward, 
must have been more flattering to her than all the attentions of 
the fashionable triflers who gathered at her parties. Mrs. Thrale 
entertained him, and made him forget his hypochondria, and was 
never tired of listening to him and pouring out tea with angelic 
sweetness of temper even until 4 o’clock in the morning. 

On the praises of Mrs. Thrale the sage used to dwell, says 
Miss Reynolds, with paternal fondness. One day, in speaking 
of her to Mr. Harris, the author of ‘ Hermes,’ and expatiating on 
her various perfections, the solidity of her virtues, the brilliancy 
of her wit, and the strength of her understanding, he concluded 
his eloquent eulogium with the lines : 


“Virtues of such a generous kind 
Good in the last recesses of the mind.” 


Some other lines in praise of Mrs. Thrale were composed by 
Dr. Johnson under the following circumstances. In 1776, on her 
birthday, Mrs. Thrale entered Dr. Johnson’s room at Streatham 
and said to him, “ Nobody sends me verses now, because I am 
five-and-thirty years old, and Stella was fed with them till forty- 
six, I remember.” In reply Dr. Johnson broke out suddenly with 
the well-known lines beginning :— 


“Oft in danger, yet alive 
We are come to thirty-five 
Long may better years arrive 
Better years than thirty-five 
Could philosophers contrive 
Life to stop at thirty-five 
Time his hours should never drive 
O’er the bounds of thirty-frve.” 


Mrs. Thrale herself was fond of making verses. The most 
popular were “The Three Warnings” and the lines she wrote on 
the pictures in the Streatham Portrait Gallery. 

Fanny Burney gives a delightful account in her diary of her 
first and second visits to Streatham, soon after the publication of 
‘Evelina,’ which had taken the town by storm and made her an 
object of interest in the literary world. 


“Mr. Thrale’s house is white, and very pleasantly situated in a paddock. 
Mrs. Thrale was strolling about, and came to us as we got out of the 
chaise. She then received me, taking both my hands, and with mixed 
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politeness and cordiality welcomed me to Streatham. She led me into 
the house, and addressed herself almost wholly for a few minutes to my 
father, as if to give me an assurance she did not mean to regard me as a 
show, or to distress or frighten me by drawing me out. Afterwards she 
took me upstairs, and showed me the house, and said she had very much 
wished to see me at Streatham.... But though we were some time to- 
gether, and though she was so very civil she did not hint at my book, and 
I love her much more than ever for her delicacy in avoiding a subject 
which she could not but see would have greatly embarrassed me. 


Mr. Thrale took a house in Grosvenor Square during the last 
year of his life, and here Mrs. Thrale gave the most brilliant 
parties and concerts in London. 

In the midst of the season, Mr. Thrale was taken ill suddenly 
and died. Like his friend, Dr. Johnson, he was too fond of “the 
pleasure of the table,” and this doubtless hastened his end. 

His widow was left very handsomely provided for, and Dr. 
Johnson, as one of the excutors, helped her in the business 
incidental to the proving of her husband’s will. On the occasion 
of the sale of the great brewery in Southwark, Dr. Johnson is 
described by Boswell as bustling about, with an ink-horn and 
pen in his buttonhole; on being asked what he really considered 
to be the value of the property which was to be disposed of, he 
answered : ‘‘ We are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, 
but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice.’ The brewery was bought by the Quaker, David 
Barclay, the head of the banking firm of Barclay & OCo., thus 
forming with Perkins, Mr. Thrale’s former manager, the house of 
Barclay, Perkins & Co. Mrs. Thrale had a large family, but she 
was so unfortunate as to lose several children, and among them 
the only son, who lived to be more thana baby. On the death 
of Mr. Thrale she was left with five daughters, the youngest of 
whom died soon after her father. The eldest daughter, mentioned 
so often by Miss Burney in her diary as “Queeny,” married 
Admiral Lord Keith, Sophy became Mrs, Merrick Hoare, and the 
fourth, Cecily, Mrs. Mostyn. Descendants of the last named are 
still living in Denbighshire, 

Mrs. Thrale’s second marriage took place after three years of 
widowhood, during which the gossips of the clubs and newspapers 
allotted the rich widow to various well-known men, including 
Sir Richard Jebb, George Selwyn, and Dr. Johnson himself. No 
one now can understand the uproar of disapproval that arose on 
all sides, when it was found that she had married Signor Piozzi, 
an Italian musician of talent and reputation. Her daughters 
strongly disliked her second marriage, and after it took place, 
separated themselves entirely from their mother for some years. 
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Piozzi was a native of Piedmont, and came over to England 
with Sacchini, the operatic composer; they were the musical 
lions of London for some time. Afterwards they were sent for 
to Paris by Queen Marie Antoinette, who loaded them both with 
money and honours. Piozzi had a fine voice, and played beauti- 
fully on the violin and harpsichord. He performed at the 
concerts given by Dr. Burney in St. Martin’s Street, and it was 
through Fanny Burney that he was introduced to Mrs. Thrale in 
1780, at Dr. Burney’s house. Signor Piozzi was accompanying 
himself on the piano, and Mrs. Thrale, finding the company 
rather dull, stole on tip-toe behind him and began ludicrously 
imitating his airs and gestures. Dr. Burney whispered to 
her: “Because, madam, you have no ear yourself, will you 
destroy the attention of all who in that point are otherwise 
gifted ?” 

The lively lady took this reproof in good part, but such an 
episode did not point to friendly intercourse. 

However, while the Thrales were at Brighton, Piozzi went 
thither for the benefit of his health, and Miss Burney wrote to 
Mrs. Thrale, asking her to show him some civility, and recom- 
mending him as an artist who, though he had to some extent 
lost his voice, yet possessed great musical powers, and gare great 
pleasure to his auditors. His earnings as a musician were 
estimated by the newspapers of the day at £1200 a year. Mrs. 
Thrale greatly enjoyed Piozzi’s performances, and he was from 
that time a frequent visitor at her house. 

Dr. Johnson felt the change that came over his mistress as she 
grew more and more absorbed in Piozzi’s society. She no longer 
made her old friend’s comfort her first consideration. His health 
became more precarious, and his temper more irritable. Still 
he lived much with Mrs. Thrale and her family, and she 
nursed him through many of his painful ailments. The final 
rupture did not take place until her marriage was announced 
to him. 

After many tears and heartaches—caused by the opposition of 
her friends—after sending Piozzi away and retiring herself to 
Bath, Mrs. Thrale fell into such an alarming state of health that 
her doctors declared the beloved presence necessary to both her 
life and reason. Piozzi was recalled, and they were married at 
the Spanish Embassy in London, on July 23rd, 1784, and pro- 
ceeded soon after to the Continent, where they remained for 
three years. Johnson was bitterly angry with his once-loved 
mistress, and wrote to her on the subject with unjustifiable 
severity, 
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“Madam :—If I interpret your letter aright, you are ignominiously 
married, if it is yet undone, let us once more talk together. If you have 
abandoned your children and your religion, God forgive your wickedness ; 
if you have forfeited your fame and country, may your folly do no further 
mischief! If the last act is yet to do, I who have loved you, esteemed 
you, reverenced you, and served you, I entreat that before your fate is 
irrevocable, I may once more see you. I was, I once was, madam, most 
truly yrs., 


“ July 2nd, 1784. 
“T will come down, if you permit it.” 





“Sam. JOHNSON, 


Even Fanny Burney, herself the daughter of a musician, spoke 
of Mrs. Thrale as though she were disgraced for ever. Upon 
this attitude of Mrs. Thrale’s old friends, Lord Brougham makes 
some trenchant observations. 


“ Johnson, perhaps unknown to himself, was in love with Mrs. Thrale, 
but for Miss Burney’s thoughtless folly there can be no excuse. And her 
father, a person of the very same rank and profession with Piozzi, 
appears to have adopted the same senseless cant, as if it were less lawful 
to marry an Italian musician than an English one. To be sure, Miss 
Burney says, that Mrs. Thrale was lineally descended from Adam de 
Salybury, who came over with the Conqueror. But assuredly that worthy, 
unable to write his name, would have held Dr. Johnson himself in as 
much contempt as his fortunate rival, and would have regarded his 
alliance as equally disreputable with the Italian’s, could his consent have 
been asked.” 


We cannot but applaud Mrs. Thrale, when in her spirited reply 
to Dr. Johnson’s insulting letter she tells hin— 


“The birth of my seeond husband is not meaner than that of my first ; 
his sentiments are not meaner, his profession is not meaner, and his 
superiority in what he professes is acknowledged by all mankind... 
His religion, to which he has always been a zealous adherent will, I hope, 
teach him to forgive insults he has not deserved.” 





Mrs. Piozzi found on her return to London that the tempest 
in a tea-cup had blown over, and although her elder daughters 
and some of the Blue-Stocking ladies still held aloof, society in 
general was ready to welcome her and her husband. They took 
a house in Hanover Square, and entertained a great deal, after- 
wards settling in Bath for the winter, where she writes on 
New Year’s Day, 1788— 


“ How little I thought this day four years that I should celebrate this 
first of January at Bath, surrounded by friends and admirers! I have 
passed a delightful winter in spite of them, caressed by my friends 
adored by my husband, amused by every entertainment that is going 
forward—what need I think of three sullen misses ? and yet-——” 


In the spring of this year she published her ‘Letters to and 
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from Dr. Johnson.’ It had an immense sale, and her literary 
reputation was assured. Her older acquaintances, especially the 
“Blues,” were the longest in coming back to her, and Baretti, 
so kindly treated by her in the old days at Streatham, turned 
and stung her by publishing a comedy in five acts called The 
Sentimental Mother, the Legacy of an Old Friend in which he 
satirises her and Piozzi under the names of Lady Fantasmia 
Tunskull, and her gallant, Signor Squallicci.” 

But even the Blues were won back at last; Mr. Montagu 
called on her to make friends, Mr. Garrick attended her concerts 
and Dr. Burney and Mme. D’Arblay wished for a return of 
their ancient friendship. Mrs. Piozzi was a born hostess and 
gave large parties until the day of her death, and they were too 
amusing to lose. The Piozzis lived sometimes at Streatham 
and sometimes at Brynbella in North Wales, a house built from 
Piozzi’s own designs, where they occupied themselves in trying 
to make their tenants and those around them happy. Piozzi 
enchanted everyone by his divine gift of music; it is said that 
the sound of his violin is still heard in one wing of Brynbella. 
They had no children, and ultimately adopted a nephew of 
Piozzi’s, who was brought up and educated in England. 

Mrs. Piozzi repaired and beautified Streatham Place, the 
inheritance of her daughters the Misses Thrale. When her 
second husband died she gave up Brynbella to her adopted 
son on his marriage, and retired to pass the rest of her days 
at Bath. 

Mrs. Piozzi’s later history is that of a vivacious old lady who 
enjoyed society and good talk to the end of her long life. Her 
letters are charming and full of anecdote. In 1815 she writes 
to a friend from Bath: 


“T have had a nice dish of flattery dressed to my taste this morning. 
That grave Mr. Lucas brought his son here that he might see ‘the first 
woman in Nngland,’ forsooth. So I am grown one of the curiosities of 
Bath—and one of the antiquities. This evening a chair will carry me to 
Mrs. Holroyd’s to meet two other females, whom Richardson taught the 
town to call old tabbies, attended, says he, by young gris malkins. Now, 
that’s wrong! because they are young tabbies, and when grown gray 
they are gris malkins, I suppose. Is not this fine nonsense for the ‘ first 
woman’? Prima Donna, in good tune!” 


Mrs. Piozzi did not often visit London during the last few 
years of her life. She found everything changed, and the 
lighting of the streets with gas troubled her eyes with its glare. 
She survived most of her old friends in the capital, and on her 
death, in 1821, there were not many left who remembered her 
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early triumphs. Yet she still lives in the lively pages of Fanny 
Burney, and in her own letters; her personality is peculiarly 
engaging, and we feel, after reading the “Diary” and the 
extracts from her own “Thraliana” that we know her more 
intimately than many a modern woman. We can see her 
presiding over the Streatham dinner-table—hear her teasing or 
coaxing Dr. Johnson, or measuring wits with Mrs. Montagu or 
Cumberland—listen to her ringing laugh and good mimicry, and 
conclude that of all the Blue-Stockings of the eighteenth century, 
the one we should have best loved to meet was Mrs. Thrale. 


M. L, Crort. 
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Che Coming of Godiva. 
A OATHEDRAL IDYLL. 


Cuapter I, 


Miss Tornrsa Licutroor was, for once in her life, not thinking of 
what she was doing. Her hands held the little green watering- 
pot, and mechanically sprinkled its contents on the window-boxes, 
but her mind was elsewhere; and not only did the marguerites 
and geraniums and lobelias find their petals splashed unwontedly, 
but a little shower of water overflowed the box and dripped on to 
the pavement below—narrowly escaping the afternoon visiting- 
bonnet of the Dean’s wife, who was passing beneath the window. 

The Dean’s wife heard 2 splash over one shoulder, and stepped 
briskly off the narrow pavement on to the cobble-stones of the 
road. Then she looked up and caught the eye of Miss Theresa— 
repentant and apologetic. 

“Oh dear, Mrs. Greenway!” she called down, anxiously, “I 
hope I have not spoilt your dress. Do come in, and I will call 
Selina to wipe it. My hand slipped, I think. Iam feeling a little 
overcome this afternoon, by some news. I wonder if you could 
spare a few minutes to come in and hear about it. I should like 
to consult you. Selina is just bringing tea.” 

The Dean’s wife hesitated, with the air of considering whether, 
amidst her many engagements, she could spare time to turn aside 
and drink a cup of tea. It was a little habit of hers, and one 
that impressed the ladies of her acquaintance with a sense of her 
importance, and her busy life. That silent calculation as to the 
possibility of granting you half-an-hour of her company, made the 
half-hour afterwards seem so much more valuable. 

“T think I can come for ten minutes,” she said, thoughtfully ; 
“yes, [am not expecting the Dean till six.” Indeed the prospect 
of tea and a confidential chat was not unpleasant, for it was a 
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warm June evening, and the Deanery was distant yet another ten 
minutes’ walk. 

The Dean’s wife accordingly mounted the little staircase, and 
settled herself contentedly in Miss Lightfoot’s easiest armchair. 
She looked refiectively round the little room, at the old-fashioned 
well-waghed chintzes, the little glass-fronted corner cupboards 
fall of quaint china, the old prints in narrow black frames on the 
wall, and the few feeble landscapes in water-colours, relics of the 
youthful efforts of Miss Theresa and her drawing-master. There 
was a certain daintiness and withal a faded primness about the 
little room, not out of keeping with Miss Theresa herself in her 
grey alpaca dress and cameo brooch, and cap with a bow of 
lavender ribbon. 

The Dean’s wife murmured some comments on the weather, 
while Selina, the faithful but severe-faced parlour-maid brought 
in tea, and while Miss Theresa hovered over the spindle-legged 
table, unlocked the tea-caddy, and dispensed thin bread and butter 
and seed cake. It was not till the two ladies were sipping the 
inspiring beverage that Miss Theresa sighed once or twice, and 
drew a letter from her pocket. 

“‘T have heard from my sister,” she said, “I think I have often 
spoken of her to you. She is totally unlike me—in every respect.” 
Miss Theresa paused solemnly. “She married a man in the 
army—a thing that I could not under any circumstances have 
brought myself to do, and she did it in spite of my repeated 
warnings that the racketing life must prove injurious to health.” 

The Dean’s wife looked politely acquiescent. “I hope,” she 
murmured, “ that her health has not suffered.” 

“For a time,” Miss Theresa continued, “ she remained remark- 
ably well—we have all good constitutions—my dear father always 
said so; well in health, that is, for one who had to reside in such 
places as Egypt, and Malta, and India; but now she writes that 
her heart is somewhat affected, which, indeed, I am not surprised 
to hear, after such wear and tear as she has been subjected to, and 
she has been ordered the baths at some Germanspa. Her husband 
will take her, as he has obtained leave, and her boy, who is now 
at Sandhurst, will spend his vacation with friends. She writes to 
ask me if I can receive her daughter for the two months that she 
is away.” 

Miss Theresa paused to give due weight to the situation, and 
to press buttered toast upon her visitor. 

“Your niece,” said the Dean’s wife, with interest, “she has not 
stayed with you before, has she? I have never seen her here.” 
Miss Theresa sat down again, solemnly, “I haye never seen 
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her myself since she was quite a child,” she said. She stirred her 
tea slowly. “I once stayed with dear Fanny, years ago, at 
Chatham, and saw her children. Then she went to India, and 
sent them home after a year or two, and I offered to take 
charge of the girl till Fanny should return. The Colonel, how- 
ever, had views, and thought that children needed young com- 
panions, so they went to another aunt, who has several boys of 
her own. When Fanny came home, she came to see me, but 
without the children, for I had only room here for her and the 
Colonel. They have been in England for some time now, but I 
have never yet seen my niece.” 

“Tt will be a great interest, no doubt,” said the Dean’s wife 
pleasantly. 

Miss Theresa sighed. “I am not sure,” she said; “I fear she is 
one of those strong-minded girls. She wished to go to college, 
and her father foolishly encouraged her in the whim. She has 
just finished her course of study, and her examinations, and my 
sister thinks the rest and quiet of Elminster will be good for her, 
after so much hard work. She wished to accompany her mother, 
but there was some difficulty about accommodation, as the hotel at 
the spa is so crowded. Of course, I am perfectly willing to have 
her, but there are one or two things that I fear will be a trial 
to me.” 

The Dean’s wife nodded sympathetically. 

“T have rather an old-fashioned horror of a Girton girl,” she said, 
“but we should not allow ourselves to be prejudiced, my dear, 
and I feel that it is my duty to support these movements for 
women’s higher education—and yet I cannot help remembering—” 
she looked out of the window at a house among the trees, on the 
far side of the Cathedral Green. 

Miss Theresa looked also, across the tea-table, anxiously. 

“T know, my dear,” she said, “that dreadful girl who stayed 
with Canon Lindsey, who always had untidy hair, and I believe, 
used to smoke. I trust that no niece of mine would be like 
that.” 

The Dean’s wife smiled consolingly. “Of course not,” she 
said, “she will probably be charming—really, the thing that 
distressed me about Canon Lindsey’s cousin was not so much her 
appearance, but her want of any sort of deference. She was so 
Opinionated, so conceited. You would hardly believe it, my dear, 
but she contradicted the Dean flatly one day about a point of 
architecture in the Chapter House!” 

Miss Theresa’s cup trembled in its saucer with the thrill that 
this statement imparted. It sounded like sacrilege. 
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“TI sincerely hope,” she said, gravely, “ that my niece will have 
withstood the example of any such companions in her college 
life—but there is another point—her father is a Liberal, and I 
fear she shares his views.” 

The Dean’s wife was only mildly affected by this intelligence. 

“A Liberal,” she said, “well, my dear, that is not so very 
important. She will not be always talking politics. I was half 
afraid,’ she lowered her voice mysteriously, “that you were 
going to say that she was an—an agnostic, or something of that 
sort, in which case, of course, I should not have liked much inter- 
course with my girls—but a Liberal—in some parts of the country 
very distinguished people are Liberals, you know, and in any 
case, a girl’s opinion is not of much consequence.” 

Miss Theresa looked relieved. ‘I thought I ought to mention 
it,” she said, “as I so hope you will allow dear Amy and Agatha 
to be friends with her. It will be so good for her, after the 
rather rough society she may have met with at her college. I 
must warn her that we are all Tories here, as it might be 
unpleasant if dear Judith and her girls come over while she is 
with me.” 

The Dean’s wife grasped the situation. 

“T had forgotten,” she said, “ have you seen Lady Judith lately?” 

“She came last Friday,” Miss Theresa said, “so of course she 
knows nothing of this plan. I must write to her, but I think I 
shall wait until my niece arrives.” 

Miss Theresa was second cousin once removed to Lady Judith 
Powers, one of the local county magnates, and every few weeks, 
especially on Fridays, the days of county meetings and markets, 
the big carriage from Powerscourt would linger at the little 
house in the Close, while Selina carried tea to Judkins, the solemn 
coachman, and his mistress unbent to the gossip of the Cathedral 
town over “ Cousin Theresa’s” mufiins. 

“TI believe the girls hold debates on political and other 
questions at their college,” Miss Theresa went on, nervously, 
“‘and it would be terrible if the child should begin to argue with 
Lady Judith.” 

The Dean’s wife laughed. She had suffered from the ponderous 
patronage of her ladyship, and the idea of a chit of a girl arguing 
with that pillar of Toryism was ludicrous. 

She rose to go, glancing at her watch, the ten minutes’ visit 
having already occupied an hour. 

“You must let me know,” she said, “ when your niece arrives, 
and I will ask her to tea with the girls. I shall tell them she is 
coming—you did not tell me her name!” 
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Miss Theresa’s fingers played with her cameo brooch nervously. 

“No,” she said, slowly, “her name is, I regret to say, another 
difficulty tome. Poor dear Fanny has such strange fancies. She 
wrote to me at the time, asking me to suggest some names. She 
wanted something old-fashioned and yet poetical, and connected 
with some beautiful character, you know. I suggested Griselda, 
because it is both uncommon, and connected with an old legend, 
and also because it was our great-grandmother’s name.” She 
looked up at an old miniature hanging over the mantelpiece. 
The Dean’s wife looked too. 

“Charming,” she murmured, “so old-world, and quaint, and a 
family name also, which is so appropriate.” 

Miss Theresa coughed and hesitated. “But her name is not 
Griselda,” she said, plaintively. ‘Dear Fanny wrote to thank 
me for the idea, but said she did not much care for the name, but 
that it had suggested another name to her, which she preferred— 
so the child was christened—Godiva.” 

“Indeed, very uncommon,” murmured the Dean’s wife vaguely. 

“T never knew anyone else with that name,” said poor Miss 
Theresa, “it seems to me an—an embarrassing name, You 
cannot say it without thinking of the story, and the—the pictures 
one sees on the subject in the Royal Academy. Artists are so 
fond of it, and—and poets—but for an every-day name for a girl 
I consider it unsuitable, if not objectionable. I really cannot 
fancy myself saying ‘Godiva, will you have sugar in your tea?’ 
It sounds awkward, or—or ridiculous.” 

Miss Theresa was quite flushed with excitement. She had at 
last unburdened the full sum of her doubts and fears. She con- 
ducted the Dean’s wife downstairs, and then, from her little bow- 
window, watched that lady strolling homewards across the 
Cathedral Green, grave, no doubt, with reflections on the advent 
of the Liberal and blue-stocking, whose name was Godiva. 

Two days later, Miss Theresa met the Minor Canon. She had 
liked him ever since he had come to Elminster, liked his strong 
clean-shaven face, his quiet manner, his pleasant voice. She 
watched him coming and going from the Cathedral approvingly, 
from that little projecting window of hers, that, like a modest 
but watchful eye, overlooked the cobblestones of the roadway 
and the smooth greensward beyond, away to the gables of the 
Deanery on one side, and the great towers and buttresses 
that loomed, silent and stately, through the elm trees on 
the other. 

Miss Theresa had been shopping in the High Street, and she 
tripped homewards through the little passage, overhung with 
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quaint old houses, that leads from the bustle of the street back 
into the quiet of the Close. 

It was a hot morning, and Miss Theresa was encumbered with 
a parasol, a book and @ parcel under one arm, and a string bag, 
bulky with many smaller packages, on the other. As she passed 
into the Close the book slipped, and fell at the feet of the Minor 
Canon. 

He picked it up, and joining Miss Theresa, relieved her of the 
other burdens, and carried them to her doorway. 

“Tt is pleasant to turn into the shade,” he said, “ and restful to 
get out of the market-day turmoil again. It seems strange that 
a step should bring us back to things medieval, while outside this 
charmed spot there is all the chaffer of the street, and one may 
run against the latest modern absurdity, a sort of nightmare such 
as I encountered just now.” 

Miss Theresa looked up at him inquiringly. 

“What did you see?” she asked. 

His blue eyes shone with suppressed amusement. 

“T saw a woman on a bicycle,” he said. 

Miss Theresa was properly shocked. It was in the days when 
Elminster began to read in the papers of lady cyclists, but very 
seldom saw them. 

“A sort of caricature of a woman,” he went on, “something 
flushed and hot and scared-looking, and stooping. I didn’t 
examine details, it was an appalling sight, and one that I trust 
will not too often come this way—though I gather that the 
practice is becoming not uncommon in some parts. May Elminster 
rest, in that respect, behind the times!” 

He bowed as he handed Miss Theresa her book, and placed her 
parcels on the oak chest inside her doorway. His opinions were 
so sensible, she thought, and so admirably expressed. He 
reminded her a little of one of her father’s curates years ago, and 
she found herself searching in an old portfolio until she had 
found a faded water-colour sketch of a pale young man, with a 
high forehead and smooth hair. He was not in the least like the 
Minor Canon, but that did not matter. A little act of courtesy 
ia the one recalled many such little attentions on the part of the 
other, long ago in the days when Miss Theresa’s hair was brown, 
and the pensive curate had sympathised, no doubt, when her 
sister had accepted, “the man in the Army.” 

Miss Theresa looked at the sketch for quite ten minutes, and 
then shook off sentimental reveries in the unwelcome task of 
writing to Godiva. 

Another week and the Long Vacation had begun, and the 
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visitor was expected. She had duly written, mentioning her 
train, and expressing her gratitude for her aunt’s invitation. 
Miss Theresa had scrutinised the clear, firm handwriting, sloping 
upwards with a purposeful look about it, by the aid of a little manual 
professing to interpret character by the study of slants and curves, 
the crossing of t’s, and the curling tails of g’s and y’s. The 
result, according to the manual, or Miss Theresa’s reading of it, 
showed forth a character of so many contradictions, that Miss 
Theresa could not extract from the counterbalancing faults and 
virtues any clear impression of her niece’s probable characteristics. 

The gabled bedroom was prepared. A nice selection of books 
was placed on the little bookshelf, old favourites of Miss Theresa’s, 
Keble, and Longfellow, and Frances Ridley Havergal, a history of 
Elminster Cathedral, and a few novels by Trollope and Miss 
Yonge. The furniture shone with Ellen’s efforts, and white pinks 
in a jar on the dressing-table made the room fragrant. At half- 
past three Miss Theresa was at the station, scanning the 
passengers who alighted. There was a freckled girl in spectacles, 
but she had no luggage, and there was another girl with a flower- 
garden hat, but she was met by a jovial-looking young man. Up 
and down walked Miss Theresa, but in all the crowd there was no 
young lady travelling alone who could by any possibility be 
Godiva. 

Miss Theresa went home perplexed and a little alarmed. 

“We had better have looked out the trains ourselves,” she 
said severely to Selina. ‘This is what comes of leaving young 
girls to make their own arrangements.” 

Selina was mildly resentful. ‘The train was all right,” she 
was certain. She had taken upon herself to look it out, and 
moreover, had borrowed a Bradshaw from Prebendary Baynes, 
seeing that Miss Theresa’s copy was three years old. She did 
not comfort her mistress by her final remark that “there was 
such things as haccidents,” as she carried away the tea-cakes to 
keep hot. 

At four o’clock Miss Theresa received a telegram. Selina 
brought it up distrustfully, and stood waiting with a face long 
enough to be in harmony with the worst of tidings. Telegrams 
seldom came to the house in the Close. Miss Theresa read it 
slowly, twice. 


“ Regret block on line prevented catching connection at Swindon. No 


train fur two hours. Arrive about 8.30. 
* Gopiva.” 


“You may bring me my tea, Selina,” she said in a tone of 
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relief, and she reflected that her niece understood how to send a 
sensible message. After further researches in Prebendary 
Baynes’ Bradshaw, which occupied Miss Theresa for an hour, 
the probable train was discovered, and it was decided that Selina 
should this time repair to the station to fetch back Miss Godiva 
and her luggage. Miss Theresa felt hardly equal to it. One 
visit to a railway station, a telegram, and a wrestle with Brad- 
shaw, made up enough excitement for one afternoon; and supper 
being prepared, and Selina about to depart, Miss Theresa strolled 
out about eight o’clock to enjoy a little air in the Elm Tree Walk, 
and to prepare for the meeting with her niece. 

In the Close a little breeze stole through the trees refreshingly, 
and there was silence, save for the voices of the rooks, busy with 
their own affairs overhead. Miss Theresa walked nearly as far 
as the Deanery, and then turned, and slowly retraced her steps. 
Presently, from the Cathedral, she saw through the trees the 
Minor Canon passing back to his rooms in the Cathedral School. 
As he reached the corner, where the narrow passage leads to the 
High Street, someone emerged from it, looked round doubtfully, 
and spoke to him. The sunset rays were in Miss Theresa’s eyes, 
but she saw him take off his hat, and reply to the question. 
Some belated tourist, no doubt, inquiring the way to the Cathedral 
entrance. 

The stranger was a woman, a young woman—quite a girl. 
She wore something grey, neat and simple, with white cuffs and 
collar. Something beside her gleamed bewilderingly in the sun- 
light. The Minor Canon waved his hand towards the houses on 
the right, explaining, directing, then as he caught sight of Miss 
Theresa, he spoke to his companion, and together they advanced 
towards her, 

The Minor Canon was smiling, and yet—could it be—was it? 
yes, the girl beside him was wheeling something slowly. One 
little hand rested on a bar that shone and twinkled—the noise- 
less tyres pressed the smooth gravel of the Elm Tree Walk. 
Could it be that the Minor Canon was conducting a cyclist—a 
lady cyclist—to the very porch of the Cathedral? She looked at 
the two, as they approached, severely. The sunset giow made 
the girl’s hair shine strangely—there was nothing appalling 
about the sight of her. 

The Minor Canon stepped forward. “This young lady was 
inquiring the way to your house, Miss Lightfoot,” he said, “and 
I was about to show her when I saw you yourself coming.” He 
took off his hat and passed on. The girl smiled at him gratefully. 

“Thank you so much,” she said. It was a singularly fresh 
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and pleasant voice. She turned to Miss Theresa eagerly. “Are 
you really Aunt Theresa?” she said. “Oh yes,I should know 
you from mother’s photograph. Your maid is bringing my 
luggage. I am Godiva!” 


Cuapter II, 


“You haven’t a second name, my dear?” Miss Theresa had asked 
her niece at breakfast next morning, and the niece had shaken 
her head laughingly, and said that “no name seemed to go with 
Godiva. Three syllables are enough, Aunt Theresa,” she said, 
“and one blessing is that it’s a name you can’t well shorten. 
I do dislike being called by a tag of one’s name.” 

Miss Theresa sighed resignedly, and made an inward resolution 
to address her niece always as “my dear” or “my love,” and 
never, if possible, by those euphonious but agitating three 
syllables. 

Apart from the name, Godiva was certainly unlike anything 
that her aunt had pictured. Her coming speedily revolutionised 
the little house in the Close, but far from unpleasantly. It was 
good to have someone so young and buoyant, so alert and capable 
of enjoyment, so merry and unaffected, in that somewhat primly 
quiet little home. 

Selina had succumbed to the first smile, and to Godiva’s many 
apologies for having brought a bicycle without asking before- 
hand. “I had meant, of course,” she said, “ to house it somewhere 
in the town, if you had no place for it, Aunt Theresa, but it is 
so very kind of you to let me keep it in the back kitchen, and I 
promise Selina it shall always be wiped before I bring it in.” 

Selina and Ellen, after the first sniffs of disapproval, had 
furtively admired the machine on its stand, the bright plating, 
the smooth tyres, the lamp and bell. A “sensation” is welcome 
in every kitchen, and if bicycle-riding was to be tolerated at all 
it was an event that the first lady’s machine in use in the Close 
should be under their care and patronage. 

Moreover the new visitor gave very little trouble. She cleaned 
her own bicycle and her own brown shoes. She took her bath 
cold and had a healthy appetite that appreciated the simplest 
efforts of Ellen and Selina. She was not tall enough to dwarf 
Miss Theresa’s petite furniture, and yet she was taller than any 
other member of the household, which is in itself a distinction. 
“Without being a beauty,” as the maids put it, her fresh 
colouring, thick coil of chestnut hair, and large grey eyes were 
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pleasant to look at, for the eyes glanced at you honestly, and 
passed all in a flash from their wonted seriousness to radiant life 
and merriment. “Life is a grave matter,” said the eyes one 
moment, and the next they telegraphed the intelligence that it is 
also infinitely amusing. 

Miss Theresa, going to replenish the pinks in Godiva’s bedroom, 
was met by many surprises. On the dressing-table a pair of 
dumb-bells shared the place of honour with the brush and comb. 
On the mantelpiece, photographs of friends and fellow-students, 
in hockey dress, or boating dress, smiled on her in a bewildering 
array. On the bookshelf, Mill on ‘Liberty’ and Stubb's 
‘Charters’ flanked gentle Miss Yonge, and Miss Theresa's 
Longfellow stood cheek by jowl with Shelley and Goethe, while 
‘Framley Parsonage’ shrank, as if abashed, from the near 
neighbourhood of Aristotle’s ‘ Politics.’ A Greek Testament lay 
by the bedside, and on the chest of drawers reposed a cyclometer, 
at which Miss Theresa peered curiously, in company with a tennis 
racquet, screwed carefully into its press. 

Miss Theresa was relieved to find that Godiva spoke English, 
not slang, and that her style of hair-dressing, if simple, was 
becoming. She showed the old lady a pretty deference, and was 
eager for information about the Cathedral and city of Elminster, 
and interested in every detail of Miss Theresa’s ménage. She 
arranged flowers charmingly, and understood the care of window- 
boxes. Her own, at college, she assured Miss Theresa, had been 
the envy of many, and she trained the climbing geraniums, and 
coaxed the lobelias, and watered the daisies till they grew 
according to her will. 

Tt was true that she occasionally and inadvertently sat upon 
the floor instead of on a chair, but as she explained to Aunt 
Theresa, it was a habit easily acquired when you had a small 
room, and wanted to entertain twenty friends, and there were 
only four chairs. The majority must obviously sit upon the floor. 
Miss Theresa, again, was not in the habit of speaking to strange 
dogs or strange children, and Godiva was. The old lady was 
a little startled when her niece paused to exchange remarks, in 
doubtful Italian, with a grinning organ-boy, “ for practice.” 

It was Godiva, moreover, who enticed Miss Theresa to the 
theatre, on the improving occasion of the advent of a ‘“ Shakes- 
pearean Company,” and kept her in agonies of restrained laughter 
by her comments as the provincial players struggled with the 
Merchant of Venice. Miss Theresa laughed guiltily, it seemed so 
wrong and audacious to be laughing at Shakespeare, but she 
enjoyed the experience, and was obliged to confess that even 
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Selina could not brew as good a cup of cocoa as Godiva prepared 
for her after the play. Cocoa-making, of course, is an art at 
a woman’s college, “one of the few really useful things you learn 
there,” as Godiva remarked quaintly, “the others are ‘ to know 
how little you know’ and ‘to find out that there are always two 
sides to a question, sometimes more.’ ” 

In Miss Theresa’s cosy window-seat Godiva sat happily, doing 
arrears of mending, necessitated by the wear and tear of the 
summer term, and commenting freely on the passers-by, cathedral 
dignitaries and choristers, loitering strangers with guide-books, 
or errand-boys with baskets. She would call Miss Theresa from 
her writing-table, to note the gait of some of those who crossed 
the Close. ‘“ Hardly anyone walks, Aunt Theresa,” she said one 
day. ‘The Dean struts—he really does, and his wife stalks, and 
the Bishop’s daughter prances—I never saw anything so funny, 
and that little old lady who lives at the corner skips along—and 
as for the tourists, they saunter and prowl and amble—I wish I 
could sketch them all.” 

“Really, my dear, you have a very dangerous gift of observa- 
tion,” Miss Theresa began, but Godiva was not listening. ‘ Look, 
Aunt Theresa,” she said, “there is really someone who walks like 
a man, and not like a marionnette—do you see the difference ?” 
Miss Theresa looked and acquiesced. It was the Minor Canon. 

The Minor Canon was setting himself to revise his opinion on 
a certain subject. Miss Theresa had duly introduced him to her 
niece, and he had offered his services in showing Miss Leighton 
the Cathedral and Chapter House, pointing out their architectural 
beauties, and the treasures of the Cathedral library. She was one 
of those people to whom it is a pleasure to show things. She 
asked the right questions, and listened to the answers. 

One morning he met her returning from an early ride, for 
Godiva discreetly avoided obtruding the bicycle on Aunt Theresa’s 
still reluctant notice, and made her explorations of the near neigh- 
bourhood early in the day. She dismounted at his greeting, and 
wheeled her bicycle slowly along the cobble-paved road. A dis- 
cussion as to the merits of the exercise arose, and Godiva waxed 
eloquent in the defence of it. 

“Tt is useful, and healthful, and invigorating, and economical,” 
she argued, “and it need not be ugly. Just here, of course,” she 
nodded towards the Cathedral towers, “among what is old and 
picturesque, perhaps it looks incongruous. In fact I feel that 
‘Pegasus’ and I are out of harmony with the fitness of things, we 
represent what is modern and restless. I think we will efface 
ourselves as quickly as possible, for we are a blot on this serene 
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and restful environment.” Laughing, she patted the leather 
saddle of her shining steed, and disappeared through the arch- 
way leading to the narrow road which ran behind Miss Theresa’s 
house, and all the houses on that side of the Close. The Minor 
Canon had no time to admit that his views were capable of chang- 
ing. He was distinctly conscious that “ Pegasus” and its owner 
were anything but a blot on any environment, even the most 
medieval | 

The Close, in spite of Godiva's care, soon became aware of the 
presence of the bicycle, and the Dean’s elder daughters, pale- 
faced, anemic young ladies, showed distinct disapproval. They 
invariably raised their eyebrows when Godiva passed, but the 
youngest, a jolly little person in the school-room with her hair 
in a pigtail, was enchanted with the machine and its rider, and 
begged for a lesson, which Godiva gave her early one morning, 
before breakfast, in the precincts themselves. If the Minor Canon 
saw them, he told no tales, and no one else was abroad so early. 

Miss Theresa invited the Minor Canon to tea once or twice, and 
was gratified to hear her niece discuss with him the most modern 
of poets, or question the accuracy of a quotation in the Dean’s 
last sermon. It wasalso gratifying when an American stranger 
accosted Miss Theresa in the Cathedral, begging for information 
about a monument, that Godiva could translate for him (a little 
freely) the Latin inscription, and send him away content. 

The introduction to Lady Judith remained to be performed, and 
Miss Theresa had thought of the expedient of a little tea-party, Lady 
Judith to be asked “to meet the Bishop’s wife” and incidentally 
informed that “my dear niece Miss Leighton is staying with me.” 
Godiva was warned of the Tory proclivities of her ladyship, and 
her certain disapprobation of cycling for ladies. ‘ Pegasus” in the 
back kitchen, must not be mentioned, and lest Judkins or the 
footman should come in and see the machine, Selina undertook to 
drape it with sheets, so that it might be mistaken for a towel- 
horse. This, it may be said, was Selina’s own idea, Miss Theresa 
only “reluctantly lent herself to these dark ways of fraud. 

Two days before the day of the tea-party, Miss Theresa had 
gone out to the market with Selina, and Ellen, busy in the back 
premises, did not hear the front bell ring. Godiva, sitting in the 
window seat looked down and saw a carriage and pair draw up in 
the sunshine, a stout coachman on the box, and a stout lady in 
the carriage, surrounded by parcels innumerable. She heard a 
second ring, unanswered, and throwing down the stocking she was 
darning, she ran downstairs and to the doorway. The stout lady 
leaned forward and scrutinised her through a long-handled glass. 
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Godiva expressed regret at Miss Theresa’s absence, and asked if 
she could give any message or if the visitor would care to wait. 
The visitor, who complained of the heat, decided to come in and rest 
for a few minutes. “Shopping,” she said, “was so exhausting.” 
Godiva duly escorted her upstairs, tossed half a dozen pairs of 
stockings out of the armchair, and ensconced the stout lady in it. 
She also offered the guest a glass of milk and a biscuit, which was 
accepted, and when a quarter of an hour later, Miss Theresa 
returned, she found her visitor listening with apparently cordial 
sympathy while Godiva talked, darning briskly the while at an 
enormous hole in a heel, and explaining her regret that such 
unornamental work should be lying about the drawing-room, 
but that she was seizing the opportunity to repair the havoc of 
a term’s hard wear. Miss Theresa entered just as Godiva's clear 
voice announced that ‘she hadn’t one pair left without holes, and 
that even the plan of inaugurating ‘darning parties’ among her 
college friends failed to cope with the difficulty.” 

“My dear Judith,” gasped Miss Theresa, “ is it really you? so 
you have made the acquaintance of Go— of my niece.” Lady 
Judith smiled a gracious assent, and later, as she climbed into her 
carriage, informed Miss Theresa that “ Miss Leighton was a very 
sensible girl,” whether on the strength of her energetic darning, 
or of the glass of milk, Godiva felt doubtful. 

August came in with a wave of heat, and Godiva slept with 
both windows open, one facing the Cathedral, and the other 
looking out on the narrow winding lane between the backs of the 
Close houses and the walls of some adjacent gardens. 

On a certain night she woke suddenly, after somewhat troubled 
dreams. The moonlight streamed into the room so brilliantly 
that she stole out of bed and drew aside the blind to peep out at 
the great dark mass of the Cathedral and the glory of the moon, 
high over the elm trees. On her way back to bed she stopped 
suddenly. A breath of air stole in at the other window, and with 
it a smell of smoke, faint at first, then clearer, then unmistakable. 
She looked out—over the shining slates of the back kitchen, over 
Aunt Theresa’s strip of yard, to the little winding road and the 
trees of the gardens beyond. ‘To the left, all was still—the gables 
of Prebendary Baynes’ house lay steeped in the moonlight. To 
the right, the lane turned sharply, and only one wing of the block 
of the Cathedral School jutted into view. Not a cat nor a leaf 
was stirring. 

Godiva leaned out, and looked further. Beyond the wing of the 
School, just in sight, a little column of smoke was rising, growing 
even as she watched it, and the burning smell came wafted more 
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and moré distinctly. Godiva looked round hurriedly, thrust her 
feet into the nearest shoes—indoor buckled ones, slipped on some 
clothes, unhooked her cycling skirt and a long makintosh coat 
from the door, and thrust her arms into the sleeves as she sped 
softly downstairs. She crossed the hall and reached the kitchen. 
“Pegasus” gleamed on his stand in the moonlight. She unlatched 
the back door gently, crossed the yard, and passed into the 
lane. A few steps brought her under the wall of the Cathedral 
School. The building lay silent, save where, from the further wing, 
a coil of smoke rose steadily, and as she looked she was conscious 
of a crackling sound, and across the smoke there shot suddenly 
a tongue of flame. It was not a chimney, clearly, but a room on 
fire, one of the projecting rooms that hung over the road! 
Godiva scanned the building, even as she grasped the chain of the 
bell by the door in the wall. The bell rang feebly, with a broken 
jangled sound. She shook the door, it was locked and bolted. 
The rooms on this side appeared to be class-rooms, for the windows 
were shut—all but one, which stood half open. Surely, on so 
warm a night, no vecupied room would have its windows shut! 
Godiva called out—and stooping, picked up a handful of gravel 
from the lane and threw it at the half open window. It fell hard, 
rattling on the pane. She waited a moment and called again. 

Someone moved in the room—a man’s voice cried “ Hullo!” 
and a figure came to the window as a second handful of pebbles 
rang against it. The moon passed behind a cloud, and the lane 
and building fell into shadow, but Godiva could hear someone 
stirring by the window. 

“The house is on fire,” she called, “the wing on the right, 
please rouse everybody. I cannot get nearer. I am going for 
the engines at once.” She spoke clearly and distinctly, and was 
conscious that someone said, “All right.” She had effectually 
roused somebody—that was the greatthing. She flew back across 
the yard, and wheeled “ Pegasus ” out by the back gate. 

Over by the Deanery, she knew, a policemen had his beat. She 
recollected seeing him solemnly pacing there, on the’night that she 
and Miss Theresa had come home late from the theatre. The 
iron gates into the Elm Tree Walk were locked, she could only 
ride round outside the Cathedral Green to reach the other side. 
The moon shone out again, and the roadway was as clear as in 
daylight. She mounted and sped at quickest speed across the 
Close. Under the Deanery walls the sturdy and placid policeman 
was pacing back from the limits of his beat, when something 
flashed up to him in the moonlight, and he pulled his scattered 
wits together, 
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“ Where is the fire station,” she asked him, “ or the nearest place 
of call for the brigade? The Cathedral School is on fire, the 
right wing, in Bamfylde Lane—quick, shall I go, or will you? 
you can take the bicycle, perhaps that will be best!” She had 
dismounted, and stood beside him. The moonlight caught her 
silver buckles, and little white feet. 

The startled policeman repeated her words. “Fire! the 
Cathedral School !—the station’s close by—round the corner,” he 
said. He started running, not heeding her offer of the bicycle— 
and Godiva, seeing him disappear, mounted again and turned 
homeward. A little breeze blew her hair across her eyes, she had 
tucked her long plait into the collar of her loose coat. The 
bicycle gave little leaps and bounds over the cobble stones and 
once she was nearly precipitated into the iron railings. The air 
was refreshing, and the moonlight enchanting. All the Canons’ 
houses stood peacefully slumbrous among the trees, as Godiva 
skimmed past them. She gained the archway, leading back 
into the Jane, and remembered suddenly that she was hatless and 
stockingless. She crept softly through the back gate and into 
the kitchen. As she lifted ‘“ Pegasus” on to his stand, she saw 
the kitchen clock full in the moonlight. Half-past three! was 
it possible that she had only left the house twelve minutes 
before ? 

She fastened the door, and stole up to her room. Aunt Theresa 
and the maids slept soundly. Standing behind the curtain, she 
peeped from her back window down into the lane. There was 
little to be seen, but there were sounds of bustle and movement 
at the school—hurried feet, authoritative instructions, boys’ 
voices, happily no sound of distress or panic. It seemed scarcely 
a minute before she heard the distant sound of horses’ hoofs, then 
the quick clatter of the Fire Brigade ag they ran the hose up 
the narrow lane, stopping just out of sight. 

Godiva sat by the window and waited. Thore came more 
sounds of movement, more yvoices—and she could hear the swish 
and rush of the water from the hose. Presently there was no 
more smoke, and the sound of crackling ceased. In less than 
half an hour the firemen were gone again, and in the absence 
of any excitement from the school, it seemed clear that the 
damage could not have been great. In another half hour all 
sounds of the boys’ voices died away, the choristers had no doubt 
been sent, all unwilling, back to bed again. 

Godiva, wakeful as she felt, thought it wiser to go to bed 
likewise, and being there, slept serenely till Selina’s knock 
aroused her, and Selina’s important face and solemn mien, as of 
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one who bears news, convinced her that the night’s adventure 
was not merely a dream. 

That Sunday morning the Close was electrified by tidings of 
the fire. The early milkman brought an exaggerated account 
with the morning milk, and Miss Theresa received it with her 
early cup of tea. Rumour said that one room was gutted, 
another partly destroyed. The Brigade had been summoned, 
and had got the flames under, after prolonged efforts—the 
choristers and staff had had thrilling escapes ! 

Later inquiries at the school itself resulted in the information 
that no very great damage had been done, although the fire had 
been discovered none too soon, as although the burnt room was 
a class-room, it adjoined a small dormitory, where two boys, 
suspected of measles, were isolated, and that this room was so 
full of smoke when they were roused, that a few minutes longer 
must have produced suffocation. The Minor Canon, whose rooms 
were not far off, had awakened the boys and roused the house- 
hold, and his presence of mind and promptitude bad prevented 
any panic or unnecessary disturbance of neighbours, while the 
speedy arrival of the engines had checked any great damage by 
fire. The Minor Canon would take no credit, and there seemed 
no clear knowledge as to who had really first discovered the room 
to be burning. Much praise was accorded to the promptness of 
P.C. Williams, who had summoned the firemen. 

On that same Sunday morning, the Minor Canon, passing on 
his way to an early service at the Cathedral, saw something 
shining on the pavement not far from Miss Theresa’s door, and 
stooped to pick it up. It was a quaint and pretty buckle, square 
and old-fashioned, in silver. 

Returning from the Cathedral, he met P.O. Williams. 

“ That was quick work of yours last night, constable,” he said ; 
“ did you manage to see the fire from your beat, or did someone 
inform you?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” the man admitted, “I was comin’ round by 
the Deanery, and someone rides up to me on a bicycle. I took 
it to be one of the young gentlemen at the school—quite young 
he seemed, dressed in a long ulster. ‘ Quick,’ he says, ‘there's 
a fire at the Cathedral School, where’s the fire station?’ I 
didn’t stay to ask him nothing, but ran off to give the alarm, and 
when I got back he was gone,” 

The Minor Canon listened attentively. ‘You don’t remember 
what he was like?” he asked. 

“Why, no, sir. I didn’t notice much, except the bicycle, 
"twas so bright in the moonlight, I did just notice ’is feet, 
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because they was bare and e’d just slipped on a pair o’ kind of 
evenin’ shoes, sir, with buckles to ’em.” 

The Minor Canon started; a puzzled look came to his eyes 
—then he smiled, “Thank you—good morning!” he said. 

A few days later the choristers dispersed for their holidays, and 
workmen came in to repair the damage at the school. The Minor 
Canon usually took a holiday at this time, but this year, for some 
reason, he remained at Elminster. He called now and then at 
Miss Theresa’s, and sometimes he brought books for Godiva, 
which they afterwards discussed together. Miss Theresa examined 
the books, and was relieved to find them entirely unsentimental, 
not poetry, nor discourses on flowers, these things would have 
been suspicious, but merely a ‘History of the Popes,’ and a 
‘Manual of Gothic Architecture.’ Such subjects no doubt needed 
explanation, and the Minor Canon came fairly often to explain. 

One afternoon he called in the hope of arranging a river 
picnic, and learning that the ladies were out, but were expected 
shortly, elected to wait for them. He picked up the nearest 
book, a volume of Tennyson, and began to read. He was reading 
and smiling to himself, when Miss Theresa returned, and he put 
the book down hastily, face downwards. Godiva had gone to 
take off her hat, but she came down in a few moments and he 
ventured to broach the subject of the picnic. 

“Tt would be charming,” Miss Theresa averred, “if you really 
understand the management of a boat, My niece can swim— 
can’t you—Godi—my love,” and she began to ask of whom the 
proposed party would consist. 

The Minor Canon unblushingly announced that it would consist 
of Canon Mintour, who could take an oar, and himself—and the 
two ladies before him. ‘A boat is crowded with more than 
four,” he said, seriously, “and a small picnic is so much more 
restful.” 

He looked at Godiva for approval—his eyes dwelling happily 
on her wavy hair, her honest grey eyes, and on the simple lines 
of her cotton dress, till they reached her little feet, crossed after 
her fashion (a tiny grievance to Miss Theresa). Sha wore black 
shoes, not over-pointed ; one of them was adorned with a square 
old-fashioned silver buckle—the other lacked it. 

Something, a happy thought, a brilliant inspiration, made his 
eyes shine. He looked and looked again, and still he pleaded for 
® picnic of only four. Godiva was willing—she smiled assent, 
and Miss Theresa, though nervous on the water, felt that under 
the care of two clerics and a niece who could swim, the possible 
danger was small as compared with the pleasure. She confided to 
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Godiva afterwards that it was very kind and attentive of the 
Minor Canon. 

“He must have waited for us quite twenty minutes, my dear,” 
she said, “and he must have been reading Tennyson, for he left 
the book face downwards.” Godiva said nothing: she had seen 
the book, too, and that it was open at a certain poem that 
begins :— 

“J waited for the train at Coventry, 


I hung with grooms and porters on the bridge, 
To watch the three tall spires.” 


Alas for all Miss Theresa’s efforts to conceal a certain pretty 
name! 

The river picnic was a great success. A sunny day, a pleasant 
breeze, a safe boat and numerous cushions, combined to secure 
Miss Theresa’s enjoyment. The elderly Canon soon tired of 
rowing, and then the Minor Canon and Godiva took the sculls, 
and pulled the others to the chosen spot for tea. Canon Mintour 
was remarkably attentive to Miss Theresa, and insisted on taking 
her for a stroll, while Godiva packed away the teacups. He 
showed the warmest interest in the G.F.8., and the guild for 
which Miss Theresa made annual garments. He discoursed so 
fluently of missions and maid-servants, that the time flew, and 
Miss Theresa had to remind him that they must be returning to 
the boat. 

The Minor Canon and Godiva finished washing up the tea- 
things, then they sat on the bank and talked, and presently 
there were pauses in their conversation, and they sat and looked 
at the river. And then the Minor Canon spoke suddenly, and 
there was a little tremble in his voice. 

“T think I have to thank you, Miss Leighton, for saving 
certainly two lives, and perhaps my own and many others as 
well. I cannot tell you what I feel about all the courage and 
promptitude, and the modesty that left all the praise to others.” 

Godiva stopped him with a happy little laugh. 

“Don’t,” she said, “it was nothing, please don’t say anything 
about it. I don’t think even a fire would seem excuse enough 
to Aunt Theresa for riding round the Close, after midnight, alone 
—without a hat—and on a bicycleh——” 

‘“‘ Ah, the bicycle must share the praise,” he said, “shall I say 
that I apologise to ‘Pegasus’ for all that I have ever said—that 
I acknowledge that cycling is useful, and healthful, and in- 
vigorating, and—graceful—especially by moonlight, when the 
moonbeams shine on the plating, and on the rider’s buckled 
shoes.” 
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Godiva blushed and started. 
“How did you know?” she said, “I thought perhaps you 
guessed who threw the gravel and shouted, but you could not 
have seen me.” 

He pulled something out of his pocket. “I half guessed,” he 
said, “and this assured me. You must have dropped it as you 
rode.” 

The buckle lay in the palm of his hand, and Godiva put her 
hand out softly to take it. 

“T wonder—do you think I—might keep it?” he said. 

Perhaps he may have meant the buckle, but somehow he kept 
her hand as well. 

* * * - * 

Canon Mintour and Miss Theresa found them sitting in the boat 
waiting, but in no hurry for any other company than their own. 
Some few months later, after a few preliminaries, including a 
wedding, they were seen exploring cathedrals in Normandy, 
both riding bicycles. And now, when years have passed, there 
are still two questions that ever meet with one answer. Ask 
Miss Theresa what has been the most interesting, and the Minor 
Canon what has been the happiest event in life, and each will 
tell you ‘“‘ The Coming of Godiva.” 
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A Peep into a Japanese Prison. 
TOKIO, MAY, 1902, 


I was staying at the very comfortable Hotel Imperial at Tokio 
two years ago, and one evening overheard in the smoking-room 
there an animated conversation between an American and an 
English tourist, who, much as they differed from one another in 
their estimate of the charms of Japan, were unanimous in their 
admiration of the progress made by that country in the last 
twenty years. Praise was lavished without stint on its wonderful 
modern civilisation, until the strain of panegyric was abruptly 
terminated by a passing reference to prisons, whereupon the 
American traveller said dogmatically— 

“ Prisons—they are all as vile as those in China and Morocco. 
I visited them when I was here some years ago, and I am told 
they are not one whit improved: the Japanese are as callous in 
their treatment of prisoners as were their ancestors under the 
Shoguns. A Japanese prison is as bad as or worse than was a 
prison in England under your Elizabeth—in the days of 
dungeons, ‘little ease’ racks and ‘ the Scavenger’s Daughter.’ ” 

The younger traveller assented, and the subject dropped. My 
curiosity was greatly aroused, and an opportunity having been 
given me a few days later to verify what I had heard, I 
determined to go and see for myself. There is no difficulty in 
obtaining an admission to view the principal prison of Tokio— 
the Wormwood Scrubbs of the capital of Japan—if one happens to 
be either a barriste:, or an officer of the army or navy of 
England, and of other countries for all I know. 

To reach the prison I drove in a rickshaw about two and a half 
niles out of the town in the direction of Shinjika—passing as we 
went along by villas and gardens of the richer Japanese, and 
thence emerging into the country, along narrow lanes bordered by 
high banks just like those of Devonshire. 
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The prison stands isolated on a fine plateau overlooking the 
town, and is approached from the road by a long avenue of 
chestnuts and maples leading to a lodge built, in the Gothic style, 
of red brick. There is nothing forbidding in the general aspect 
from outside—a low wall, pierced by two lodges—beyond which 
at some distance in the enclosure stands a group of buildings that 
form the prison itself. These cover a large space of ground, and 
are surrounded by a well-kept park, and neat and orderly kitchen- 
gardens stretching from the outer walls to the prison itself. 

On ringing at the bell of the lodge, the door was opened by a 
warder in neat uniform, to whom I gave my card. He ushered 
me into a small porter’s room on the left, furnished in the 
European style. The walls, however, were not hung with 
manacles and handcuffs, as in an English prison. Leaving me 
there, he presently returned with two Japanese in uniform, one 
of whom proved to be an interpreter, and the other the Governor 
of the prison—the latter a young, smart, and, for a Japanese, 
very good-looking man. He was extremely cordial, offered me 
cigarettes and tea, and asked many questions about England and 
English ways, and if I had seen any English prisons. I told him 
I had visited Portland and Strangeways goal, and he was eager to 
hear all I could tell him of the system carried on in these 
establishments. After talking for half an hour, by means of the 
interpreter, he rang a bell, and asked to see the Deputy-Governor, 
to whom he gave directions to show me round, with the injunc- 
tion that I was to see everything I wished, and with the request 
that before leaving I would write, in a book kept for the purpose 
in the lodge, my impressions, with any suggestions that might 
occur to me. 

The Deputy-Governor, an elderly man with charming manners 
and able to talk English, then took me through a gate that led 
into the park and gardens already mentioned, in which a number 
of prisoners were at work, sweeping and weeding. Thence we 
got a full view of the prison itself, a large and fine building of 
red brick, the centre crowned by a high clock tower, from which 
the other buildings radiate like a starfish. Entering the prison 
through three heavily-barred gates we found ourselves in a fine 
hall the walls of which, covered with white tiles, looked clean and 
cool. The spotless floor was of red brick, and from this spring 
skeleton galleries of iron on which the cells open, This English 
system of division was adopted, my guide told me, in preference 
to others when the place was built twelve years ago. 

He was much amused by my telling him of the conversation I 
had heard at the Imperial Hotel, but confessed that within his 
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own memory (he was a man of about fifty) the Japanese penal 
system had been of the most barbarous description; mutilation 
was inflicted for slight misdemeanours, as is now the case at 
Oanton, and prisoners were left untried to starve, forgotten in 
fetid dens, as I have myself seen them recently at Tangiers and 
Tetuan in Morocco. 

All this, as I presently saw for myself, is now changed. 
Capable experts have been sent to America, to England, and to 
Germany to study the various prison systems in those countries, 
and the result is an eclectic blend of the three. 

Opening the door of one of the cells, the Deputy- Governor 
showed me a small room as clean as and more comfortable than 
the cell of an English prisoner. Here there is more light 
allowed, both natural and artificial, as well as more air, as the 
window is bigger than that in an English gaol. The gas jet, too, 
is better placed for reading, and the ceiling a good deal more 
lofty. Of course there is here no plank bed, only a rug and mat 
for each person, supplemented by the odd shaped wooden pillow 
—in shape much like a flat-iron—so beloved by the Japanese. 
Here, too, there is no solitary confinement save as a punishment ; 
each cell contains two, three, or four prisoners as a rule, who do 
not work in the cells but in the workshops. The four occu- 
pants of the cell I visited were to be seen later in the carpenter’s 
shop. 

From this cell I was taken to the chapel of the prison, a small 
Buddhist temple, adorned with a large figure of Amida, joss- 
sticks, gongs and bronze storks—movable, all these to be 
replaced by another shrine when required for Shinto worship, as 
is the Catholic altar when the chapel of an English gaol is in use 
by the Protestants. Here were a number of juvenile prisoners— 
bright-looking boys—with oddly shaved heads like that of a 
Japanese doll. These were dressed in kimonos—loose dressing 
gowns—blue or deep maroon in colour, and wadded like an eider 
down quilt. They sat in a row before the altar while a pictur- 
esque old priest in blue and yellow instructed them in the 
mysteries of their religion. 

Hence we passed to a number of large, airy workshops, 
traversing en route the prison yard, here no hideous expanse of 
sand bounded by dreary walls, but a stretch of yellow gravel 
bordered by long beds of flowering beans and clumps of shrubs. 
The workshops hummed like hives as we entered them—all the 
working prisoners chattering and laughing with apparently little 
restraint from the few warders placed among them, giving 
instructions, or speaking to a prisoner in a good-natured way. 1 
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was told that although there are no less than 2500 prisoners in 
the gaol, a comparatively very small number of warders is 
necessary to guard them. 

In the workshops, in spite of the chatter, all the prisoners were 
working hard, The work done is of a very varied character. One 
workshop is devoted to the manufacture of government post bags 
—these of red colour; in another I saw large blazing forges over 
which prisoners were beating out red hot bars that would have 
seemed dangerous to outsiders and warders alike, had not the 
prisoner blacksmiths looked so bright and amiable; further on is 
a large and well-arranged carpenter’s shop stocked with every 
modern appliance for working in wood, and beyond this a long 
room full of looms in which rugs and carpets were being made. 

The prisoners, my guide told me, work from 7 a.m. until 5 p.m, 
and are well paid; so that, after even a comparatively short 
time of imprisonment, a Japanese of the poorer classes (who can 
and do live as a rule in comfort on 2d. or less per head a day) is 
well provided for for some time on regaining his liberty. The 
prisoners—save those who were at work in the carpenter’s or 
blacksmith’s shops and had doffed their upper garments and wore 
only loose shirts and drawers of cotton, were dressed in the kimonos 
Ihave described, of padded and pleated wool; very comfortable 
these looked, and not hideous as is the English convict dress. 
The colour, blue or maroon, distinguishes the class of the wearer. 
The juvenile prisoners work at the same occupations as the 
adults, but have their separate cells and workshops, and shorter 
hours of work, as well as time for study and instruction each day. 

Close to the workshops are large baths, very clean and well 
arranged, and a great kitchen, where dinner was being prepared 
by smiling convict cooks, who invited me to taste the prison 
rations, which consist of rice, potatoes, and a little fish, and tasted 
excellent. 

I asked the Deputy-Governor if there were any places set 
apart for punishment, and he conducted me to another part of the 
yard where were several small sheds like cricket pavilions, much 
of the style of the ordinary Shinto temple of Japan. In three 
of these there were shutters, half open like a shop window in an 
oriental bazaar, but barred, and peeping inside one saw in each a 
solitary figure working—picking oakum, I think, This is one of the 
minor punishments, and partly consists in depriving the convict of 
all recompense for his labour, enforcing at the same time solitude 
and a reduced amount of food per diem. This punishment is 
inflicted for repeated cases of idleness or small acts of insub- 
ordination, For graver offences the other sheds afford much 
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harder punishment. In these are dark chambers in which a 
prisoner who has been guilty of grave insubordination is confined, 
but never for more than three days at a stretch. Here he is 
totally isolated from even the prison world, is in the dark, in a 
sort of rabbit hutch on a larger scale, within which no sound can 
reach him from outside, and from which no sound he makes can 
penetrate beyond the thickly padded walls. 

Re-entering the prison my guide took me into a little room 
where I saw the lightest form of punishment being enforced, 
“Hard Idleness” it might be called. This is reserved for 
juvenile prisoners, idlers or insubordinates, though in grave 
cases flogging is inflicted. The youthful culprits are obliged to 
sit in solemn lines on the floor doing nothing, and compelled to 
remain immovable, watched meanwhile by a warder. This to an 
active-brained and nervous-bodied young Japanese is the most 
irksome punishment conceivable. I saw the sufferers positively 
itching to move their heads and look round as we entered ; and 
the expression of their eyes showed how their owners longed to 
jump up and run about. 

The prison possesses a fine hospital for invalids—these very 
clean and orderly—with a large staff of doctors and nurses, as 
well as a well-stocked pharmacy. Adjoining this is a separate 
wing of the prison reserved for all prisoners suffering, even 
slightly, from diseases of the lungs. These are kept absolutely 
separated from the rest, and have distinct workshops, temple, 
school, baths, kitchen and of course cells. 

We had now made a complete tour of the place, and I was 
conducted again to the porter’s lodge, where I was able to write 
in the visitors’ book a few lines of unstinted admiration of all I 
had seen. i 

There seems to me to be only one objection to the system 
carried on in the Japanese prisons : that, as the Deputy-Governor 
admitted, it in a measure creates a criminal class in the country 
—persons who become habitual prisoners, who return and return 
again to this pleasant place of bondage. This, however, is a 
drawback that it is hoped will be removed in time by the 
increased education of the prisoners, and the inculcation of 4 
deeper feeling of moral responsibility as members of the com- 
munity. 

It is impossible, I think, to exaggerate the adaptability of the 
modern Japanese people. There seems to be nothing in the 
way of European civilisation they have not emulated, and one 
can say of this nation, and of the imitative results achieved by it, 
in the words of Dr. Johnson—“ Nullum quod tetigit non ornavit!” 
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This prison seemed to me a microcosm of Japanese progress. 
Here are the latest modern improvements in light, in sanitation, 
in hospital management, and even in humanity. There is not 
even an execution-shed, as capital punishment has been abolished 
in the Land of the Chrysanthemum. The education of the 
individual is looked after as well as the health and industry of 
the community: a progress achieved by the Anglo-Saxons of the 
East in a period more than covered by the reign of the last 
sovereign of the Anglo-Saxons of the West, and separating what, 
though past, is yet so recent in Japan—the age of mutilation, 
insanitary conditions, and general brutality—from the present as 
widely as the conditions of life in England in the reign of our 
Seventh Edward are separated from those existing in our country 
under Edward YI, 

H B. I. 
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An Hotel Acquaintance. 


Ratrn Henpon was an artist, and was spending his summer 
holiday at Caudebec-en-Caux, sketching. The place suited him 
exactly, he said, in reply to his aunt and cousins, who were 
always begging him to join them at Etretat, and; assuring him 
that the climate of the Seine valley was enervating. 

He loved the silver river, its rows of grey-green poplars, and 
its bac, the flat-bottomed puffing ferry-boat. He loved the little 
mediswval town, clustered round its lacy flamboyant church, 
loved its narrow streets of black-and-white houses, was even 
tolerant of its smells. Specially did the inn and its ways please 
him. He had an excellent bedroom, looking on the river, 
with a window most convenient for sketching purposes. The 
dining-room, approached only by an outside staircase and through 
the cour, was laid out with little tables at which a man might 
take his meals in peace, without being obliged to talk to any 
chance neighbour. 

Ralph hated the stereotyped hotel life, its acquaintances, and 
its social obligations. From his special corner at the end of the 
covered baleony—by courtesy “Ja terrasse”—he watched in 
silence the tourists come and go, exchanging words with none but 
Maxime, the old waiter, who held that table sacred from 
promeneurs even on the most crowded Sunday. For seven weeks 
Ralph Hendon had not spoken one word of his mother tongue. 

* * * * * 





One bright Sunday morning in September Ralph went into the 
church as usual towards ten o'clock, and sat down near the door 
to watch the Mass. He did not go for the music, he admitted 
that was lamentable. But among the congregation of modernised 
bourgeoises and idle visitors, he often found some unsophisticated 
peasant type worth studying against that background of column 
and tracery. He got one now—an old lady in a coif and apron, 
seated against a pillar, a thick stick beside her. The up-turned 
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chin nearly met the well-cut Norman nose, the shapely, shrivelled 
unwashed hands were clasped over a rosary. He made mental 
notes of her, for his artistic sense of the fitness of things always 
restrained him from taking out pencil and book in that place. 

Presently his eyes wandered on among the congregation. 
There were some pretty children, and there, further on, was a 
profile, a girl’s, a profile all curves, with no angles at all, a fore- 
head that curved under wavy brown hair, a little nose that curved 
slightly upwards, curves of lips, delicious curves of chin and 
cheek and throat. The girl was steadily watching the ceremony 
at the altar, and never moved her head, even when afew detached, 
discordant notes dropped from the trombone, and the choir broke 
into a flat wailing of the Kyrie. 

The more Ralph studied those curves the more he was tempted 
to draw them. They were so subtle, he was not sure if he could 
trust his memory to reproduce them later. During the Gospel he 
felt in his pocket for his sketch-book. Half-way through the 
sermon he pulled it furtively out, but a bowrgeoise with beady 
black eyes was watching him, and he abstained. The bourgeoise 
became absorbed in the Credo, and he at last ventured on a few 
tentative strokes. He had the forehead, the nose, but it was not 
quite right, he tried it again— 

“ Et incarnatus est.” 

The profile vanished into a pair of young hands, as the girl 
knelt with the rest of the crowd, and when they arose Ralph, 
recalled to himself, had thrust the book deep into his pocket again. 

He left the church early, and in his own room covered many 
sheets with curves, till the Juncheon bell summoned him to the 
terrasse. The fine Sunday had brought a crowd of visitors. 
Every five minutes an automobile arrived, snorting and pufling, 
backing across the road among pedestrians and cyclists to get 
room to swing round into the stable yard. Ralph sat down at 
his table, resigned to a luncheon of noise, petroleum smells and 
scurry. 

Among the cheerful parties of promenewrs he made out here and 
there the habitués of the hotel; the retired French colonel and 
his wife, with their little Algerian maid: the respectable English 
family, gaunt and badly-dressed; the young American couple, 
the bicycling girls, the old man from Yorkshire. He knew them 
all by sight, though he never spoke to them. 

Two English ladies, new-comers, were at a table at the far end 
of the terrasse, and one of them, the one who sat facing him, 
Smiling as she talked to her elder companion opposite, was the 
girl whom he had seen in church. Her full face was pretty, yes, 
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very pretty, though it had not as good lines as the profile. And 
the eyes were beautifully brown, eyes with depths and lights in 
them. 

A fat promeneur suddenly turned his chair round between him 
and the girl, and lita cigar. Ralph caught one more glimpse of 
her, the profile this time, as she left the terrasse and followed 
her chaperon out of the room. He thought he should like to | 








talk to her, and to hear her talk; but how introduce himself? 
How even find out who they were? Why wasn’t there a proper 
visitor’s book for people to write their names in, as there was in 
all decent places? He remembered that it was the absence of 
these things that made the charm of Caudebec, and went out. 
An automobile shrieked suddenly in his ear, and he swore. The 
place was becoming unbearable ona Sunday. Work was impossible, 
and in these crowds you couldn’t see anybody. How he wished 
it were Monday! 

But on Monday his good sense took him out sketching, and 
when he returned the profile and its chaperon were getting into 
a carriage to drive to Jumiéges, As he left the dining-room 
after a late lunch, the proprietor was laying out on a table the 
letters brought by the second post. Ralph paused to look at the 
addresses, but at that moment Monsieur Lalonde handed a bundle 
of correspondence to an austere looking female in black, “ pour 
ces dames.” ‘ The maid,” thought Ralph, and felt himself foiled. 
It occurred to him to ask Lalonde the name of ces dames. But 
he had never before shown the slightest interest in any fellow- 
visitors, and something now forbade him. 

Just before dinner, looking out of his window, he saw the girl 
again, standing on the quai, between the hotel and the Seine. 
All the events of Caudebec take place on this quad, and at that 
moment three men were making a fire of straw, adding fuel care- 
fully wisp by wisp round some dark mass that lay in the centre. 
He had seen the process before, and his artist’s eye watched 
curiously the changing expression of the girl’s face from interest 
to disgust, as the ashes fell apart, and disclosed the singed and 
blackened carcass of a pig. 

“Shall I go down and tell her that it’s not an auto-da-fé?” he 


pondered. 
But he was forestalled. The old man from Yorkshire had come 


up, and was apparently expounding the mysteries of bacon- 
curing. The subject seemed to have fascinations, judging by the 
zest with which he carried on the conversation. 

Ralph vowed that he too would introduce himself, and would 
see if the profile could not be interested in other subjects than 
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burnt pigs. But how to begin, in this God-forsaken place, where 
there was no hall, no salon, no general meeting-place of any 
description, no chance even of passing the salt at meals or asking 
for the menu? He understood these were approved methods of 
making acquaintance in hotels. He had never practised them, 
nor wished to do’so, not being gregarious by nature. He thought 
he would like to begin. 

And for the rest of that week he tried; but fate gave him not 
the smallest opportunity. Once he came upon her sitting close 
under the church attempting to sketch the whole of it, and he 
tried to bring himself to go and suggest a more possible point 
of view. But he reflected that she was young enough to think 
she knew best, and that he could not very well tell her that he 
was a member of the R.I.W. 

Once he met her and her chaperon “doing” the old streets, 
and decided to accost them and ask if they had seen the old 
church, now turned into a stable, in the Rue de la Boucherie. 
But he was seized with a panic and fled the other way. 

At nine o’clock on Wednesday morning he beheld them from 
his window going on board the punt that takes passengers out 
to meet the Rouen boat. He remembered urgent business at 
Rouen, and rushed down and after them, only to see the punt 
push off and the steamer come round the corner as he got on to 
the promenade. He began to feel annoyed. He had not yet so 
much as heard the girl speak. There seemed no opening. How 
did other people manage these things ? 

By Saturday he was gloomily conscious that he was neglecting 
his work and making himself ridiculous. He pulled himself 
together to make some studies of the weekly market held on the 
quat, which had been his occupation and his delight on every 
Saturday that summer. Sitting at his window he tried one 
subject after another in vain, till at last his eye was caught by 
a huge pink umbrella, set up over a stall, in juxtaposition with 
a green-covered cart and some golden sheaves of corn, over which 
blue-bloused peasants were bargaining, the whole washed down 
at that moment by a heavy shower, and backed by the grey Seine 
and rows of grey poplars, He seized his colour-box with his old 
keenness and began. 

The rain cleared off, but he only worked the harder, absorbed 
in his desire to get in his wet effect while it was still in his mind, 
and while the umbrella and the awning were still glistening. The 
awning “went in” of itself, the pure green shining brightly 
through the rain. He wanted a little bright pink now in the 
umbrella, and quickly, before his paper dried. The water in his 
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glass was getting muddy; the carafe stood beside him. In one 
movement he flung the dirty water out of the window, poured in 
some clean, made a dash at the rose madder—— 

A voice rose up from beneath the window, a young, fresh girl’s 
voice, high-bred, clear, with a distinct tone of anger in it, 
“ Auntie, some beast has thrown dirty water over me!” 

He glanced down, but it did not need the glance. The voice 
could only belong to the profile; and there she was, standing in 
the road below, scanning the windows wrathfully. And there 
was @ large wet stain down her pretty grey suit. Ralph's 
painting things fell about with a clatter as he stepped hastily back, 
back, and back, till he stood leaning against the furthest wall, 
gasping. He wondered how far she could see in; the room was 
not large. He dared not go and shut the window; she might 
still be looking up. He stood motionless, till the chaperon’s 
tones of mingled sympathy and remonstrance had died away. 
Then he slowly unglued himself from the wall and considered the 
situation. 

He could not tell if he had been seen or not. He would have 
run down at once and apologised for his blunder, but that would 
have been to admit that he had heard, and the girl might be 
made to feel uncomfortable. Her aunt had distinctly disapproved 
of her choice of words. And no self-respecting young woman, 
he argued, could ever wish to speak to a man who had heard her 
call him a beast. He was very angry, with himself, with the 
girl, with fate, that had brought her under his window at that 
particular moment. He reconnoitred cautiously, and seeing no 
one below but the market people, took up his hat and went out. 
At a sharp turn of the stair he came full upon Henriette, the 
housemaid, volubly explaining something to—— Good Lord, 
that pale grey suit with the stain on it! It was too late to 
retreat. He walked on past them, lifting his hat unconcernedly. 
Henriette’s eloquence flowed on : 

“Mais, mademoiselle, jamais cela ne nous arrive. N’est-ce-pas, 
monsieur, ce n'est pas vous qui aurez jeté de l’eau par la 
fenétre ?” 

She turned to him as to a possible ally who might help her to 
convince the impracticable demo/selle that the thing she com- 
plained of could not have happened. Ralph dared not look at 
the English girl. Did she know? And was he turning red? 
He stared stonily in front of him, and pretended not to know 
French. How humiliating the whole foolery was! 

At lunch he found the dining-room chiefly taken up by farmers 
from the market, and tho foreign visitors crowded together at 
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one end of the terrasse. Ces dames were only three tables off. 
Next to them sat the old Yorkshireman and his wife; and across 
a party of young Frenchmen Ralph could hear greetings exchanged 
between the two English tables. 

“ All along of the burnt pig, I suppose,” he thought, and forth- 
with disliked the harmless old man. His dislike deepened into 
hatred when, the meal over, they all turned their chairs towards 
the Seine, and in the scraps of conversation that reached him he 
distinguished the word Mascaret. The Yorkshireman was ex 
pounding again, not bacon this time, but tidal waves, the great 
waves that come up the Seine at every spring-tide, and more 
especially at those near the Equinox. 

Ralph remembered that the September Mascaret was timed for 
the coming week. But for the silly event of the morning it 
would have been so easy now to go and join the party, to offer 
a little information as to times and points of view, for there was 
probably no Englishman in the place who knew more about the 
wonderful wave than he did. He had seen it many times, in 
many lights. He had studied it scientifically, he had studied it 
artistically. It was one of his enthusiasms. But just now 
he felt that he would rather die than go and speak to that 
girl, whose brown eyes looked calmly past him as if uncon- 
scious of his presence. He knew it was his opportunity, the 
“opening” he had hunted for during a week, and that he was 
missing it. And presently he gathered that he might not have 
another. 

The ladies were going into Havre that afternoon for a few days. 
They would perhaps return on Tuesday, but for two nights only, 
to see the great Wednesday Mascaret. On Thursday they were 
to start for England. All this was imparted to their neighbours, 
while Ralph smoked miserably, and pretended to read a paper. 
He could not leave the terrasse without passing them. An influx 
of strangers wanting tables and luncheon at last dispersed the 
party and set him free. He took a long walk, and did not see 
them leave. 

The next few days were like a bad dream to him, The 
September fair was raging under his windows. The menagerie, 
the theatre, and the shooting gallery advertised themselves by 
the beat of drums and clash of cymbals in various keys. The 
musical societies of Caudebec played in the evenings with an 
absolute disregard of one another's presence. All day long a 
stream of promencurs in automobiles and on cycles poured in to 
see the Mascaret or to lament that they were too late to see it, or 
to inquire at what hour it would take place next day. Meals 
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were @ pandemonium. All that made the charm of Caudebec to 
him had vanished. His nerves were horribly on edge. 

One day his eyes fell on the half-finished sketch of the pink 
umbrella, There was a hard line across it where the colour had 
been allowed to dry. He tore the thing up. 

Only, twice a day, beginning on the Sunday evening, con- 
solation came to him during a space of ten minutes, when he 
forgot himself, the crowds, the noises, nay, even the profile and 
the glass of water, in the march of the tidal wave. 

It was increasing on the Monday, and on the Tuesday was 
magnificent. He had admired till then; on that day he was 
possessed by it. Itstirred and braced him. It swept his mind 
clear. The silly little worry of the past week dropped into 
nothingness. His hesitations and his shyness fell from him. If 
those English ladies came back to-night he would speak to them, 
and he would show the girl the Mascaret to-morrow. If they did 
not come, it did not matter in the least. He painted all the 
afternoon, and did good work. 

But she was not at dinner. Perhaps the chaperon was tired, 
and they had dined in their own rooms. Or had they after all 
not come? 

At breakfast-time next day he caught sight of the maid, and 
was on the quai before half-past nine, watching the doorway of 
the hotel. They came at last, picking their way among the 
automobiles, and went towards the water. Ralph watched them, 
hoping, all but praying that they would make for that tempting 
clear space under the trees, where only a few small boys were 
awaiting the show. They did. Now was his time. 

He followed, and, without looking at the girl, took off his hat 
and informed the chaperon that this was precisely the spot where 
the wave first broke, and that if she remained there he was afraid 
she would get wet. In two minutes he had ascertained that the 
thing on earth she most dreaded was a douche of Seine water. 
“So very dirty, you know!” and she waved her hand towards the 
picturesque corner where the main drain of Caudebec was pouring 
itself into the half-empty river-bed with a noise as of a miniature 
Masecaret. 

In two minutes more he had convinced her that no spot nearer 
than the cobbles of the road would be safe from the impending 
aspersions, and that indeed the best views really were to be 
had from the windows of the hotel. The idea of her own 
balcony appealed to the poor lady at once, and she proclaimed 
a retreat thither. Then at last the girl spoke, in a torrent of 
protest : 
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“But, Aunt Susan, I want to see it coming up the river; they 
all say that it is the finest part. Let me stay by myself if you go 
in. I must stay.” 

Ralph turned, as if he had just become aware of her existence, 
and surveyed her paternally; then addressed himself again to the 
elder lady: 

“Tf your niece is so anxious to see it all,” he said, “and if 
you will trust her with me, I will undertake that she shall 
not get wet. She will have to run, but she can no doubt do 
that.” 

His offer was accepted. Aunt Susan was escorted to her door, 
and he and the girl returned together to the river. 

Then, for the first time that morning, he felt a momentary 
embarrassment. He had never yet spoken directly to her; nor 
had she to him, not even when she had called him a ——. He 
put that recollection from him, and busied himself with selecting 
a place on the bank, from which they could see well both up and 
down the river. “It will come up at a tremendous pace,” he said, 
“and break all over the qguaz,” 

She asked, as a child asks, “ But what makes it happen?” and 
Ralph, remembering the Yorkshireman’s expositions, and his own 
wasted opportunity, made the most of this one. He was a man 
whose talk had sometimes charmed. 

He discoursed now of the shallowness of the bed of the river, 
shallower still when drained by the low spring-tides; of how the 
first waves of the incoming tide could not spread themselves out 
quickly enough in the contracted space, and were overtaken by 
the succeeding waves, till they got mixed up together and formed 
one only, but such an one as is seldom seen except in an Atlantic 
storm; and thus all together came rushing up the Seine in one 
great bore. 

He showed her the little bay half-way between Caudebec and 
Villequier, called Barre-y-va because the bore rushes into it, 
and thus spreading for a moment leaves comparative calm on 
the side immediately opposite, And he told her how in this 
one safe spot the boats of Caudebec, headed by the bac, take 
refuge. 

He described to her the little pilgrimage chapel of Barre-y-va, 
where since the thirteenth century women have prayed and offered 
candles for the safety of men dear to them, not boatmen only, as 
the last inscriptions testify. He pointed out the sea-gulls, flying 
up the river, fore-runners of the flood. And all the time he was 
watching the expressive face, the darks and lights in the eyes, the 
delicious curve of the chin, 
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He broke off suddenly in his talk as a cry arose in the crowd 
behind: “ Le voila, le voila! le flot, le flot!” and a faint white 
line appeared at the bend of the river, a little wider and whiter 
at the sides. Through and below the yellings of the crowd, the 
roar of a great sea formed itself upon the ear. 

Fascinated, the girl watched the line come gradually nearer, 
till opposite Villequier she could distinctly see the great wave, 
and the mass of water behind it, three or four yards higher 
than the level of the river. The river itself was swirling 
and eddying, sucking back its waters from the banks as if 
concentrating itself for the struggle. The Caudebec boats rose 
quietly to the higher level, as the wave raged into the recess of 
Barre-y-va. 

Emerging, it rushed on, larger, louder, swifter than before, 
a long unbroken wall of water. Slowly down the river, past the 
spectators, came a great cargo steamer from Rouen, laden with 
petroleum casks. A breathless silence fell upon the crowd for 
one moment as it watched the meeting of the two forces, steam 
and tide, man and Nature. 

“Tt’s a duel!” murmured the girl. 

The collision came. The ship was flung back on her beam 
ends, the water poured over her. She righted herself with 
a desperate effort, as of a living thing fighting for its life, 
and climbed painfully to the higher level. The shouts of 
the crowd broke out afresh, almost drowning the roar of the 
Mascaret. 

Nearer and nearer came the wave, curling magnificently, 
breaking and dashing itself upon its banks, breaking in the 
centre also, since its collision with the Rouen boat. And now 
it was round the corner at the end of the promenade, and the 
little boys under the trees ran shrieking away. 

Ralph gave one glance behind to make sure that retreat was 
possible, then gripped the girl’s arm, and held her at the edge, 
almost over it. 

“Look into it,” he said, and for one second she looked well 
into it, into the very heart of the wave, into the eyes of this 
awful thing, rearing itself to strike her. The next instant she 
found herself ten yards back, vaguely conscious of having been 
pulled, of having run. She faced about to see a column of brown 
foam rise in the air and descend in a shower over the front ranks 
of the crowd. 

Ralph dragged her back to the edge as the water rushed 
up the landing stage beyond them. Across the river the 
piles that protect the landing-place of the bac, tall and gaunt 
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sentinels, took the full force of the shock, quivered and were 
submerged. 

Bending forward, she watched the wave roll on, up and away, 
breaking every six or eight yards with splashes and dashes over 
the banks, till it turned the corner towards Rouen. Nor was 
the spectacle finished. For following the bore came up the 
etelles, & procession of great sea-waves, rolling majestically 
onwards. The crowd dispersed to find automobiles and cycles, 
or to get lunch. But the man and the girl stood long silent, 
watching the heaving, seething flood as slowly it calmed and 
settled, till the full tide rolled quietly up the river. 

The bac came puffing back to its own place, and they turned 
towards the house. 

At the door she made him her acknowledgments for his 
generalship, and observed that she was glad to have escaped 
a dousing in Seine water. She loved a real sea-wave over her, 
but this looked “ As dirty as——” 

“ As painting water,” supplied Ralph calmly, and then marvelled 
at himself. But it was the girl who blushed, not the man, and 
she did it thoroughly. 

At dinner he boldly walked up and offered his escort for the 
evening show. With some demur on the part of the chaperon, 
and some persuasion on his, the thing was arranged, and at ten 
o’clock he found himself on the quai, with the stars above him, 
the profile beside him, and much mud under his feet. 

He took her to the chariot, a horseless waggon provided by 
Lalonde exactly opposite the landing-stage, for such of his 
guests as were minded to see the water rush up the slope with- 
out wetting their feet. That rush was as much as they could 
hope to see in the dark, he explained. 

He got her on to the driving seat, where there was room for 
two, and placed her next the river, assuring her that he could see 
over her head and that he liked it. Half-a-dozen people stood 
on the waggon behind them, a few more were about on the quai. 
But there was no crowd. The great Mascarets were over. Most 
of the visitors had left that afternoon. Lalonde was there, and 
the hotel servants, now at leisure. 

They talked of the morning’s sight and he drew from her her 
impressions. It was alive, she said, its steady, pitiless advance 
reminded her of the sea-monster who came to seize Andromeda. 
Ralph wondered, but not aloud, whom she had seen in the réle of 
Perseus. 

He spoke of another comparison, more flattering to the Mascaret 


than hers. Did she know Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s legend ? 
VOL, CXXX. x 
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He told it her in the silence of the night, while she watched the 
lights of the bac move down the river to its selected place. 

When Ceres, mother of Proserpine, sought her lost daughter 
over the length and breadth of the earth, she was followed in her 
wanderings by one young nymph, Seine, a child of Bacchus. 
For her devotion Seine received a gift of certain fields in 
Normandy, with this power added, that where her feet had trod, 
corn should ever after spring and ripen. Heva, an elder nymph, 
was left to watch and guard her. But Neptune, lord of the sea, 
saw her and loved her, and, drawn by white horses in his chariot, 
came rushing up the valley to seize her. The faithful Heva 
warned her, and called on Bacchus and on Ceres with shrieks. They 
came, but Neptune was more powerful than they. All they could 
do for their child they did. As he stretched out his arms to 
grasp her, her lovely body melted into water, and the maid 
became a river, which still flows down the valley between her 
fertile fields. He turned to wreak his rage on Heva, but they 
changed her into a jutting cliff, and placed her where she remains 
for ever, between the river and the sea. That cliff is called 
la Héve. Neptune has never forgiven her, and beats and rages 
round her still. Nor has he yet forgotten Seine. Twice a day 
he comes to her gently and pleadingly, but she withdraws herself 
and flees before him back among her green fields. At last a time 
comes when he can no longer be gentle and patient—— 

A whistle from the bac shrilled through the night air, the 
signal that the bore was approaching. Lalonde turned towards 
his hotel and announced “ Mascaret,” in the manner of a butler 
introducing a visitor. But no one came out. The guests were 
gone—or blasé. 

Straining their ears, Ralph and the girl made out in the 
distance a faint rustle. It grew nearer. A man spoke, but 
quietly. Over the river was pitchy darkness. There was some- 
thing weird in this spectacle that could be apprehended only by 
the ear. The rustle grew into a roar. The splash of the wave 
over the quai was heard—one, then another, then a rush, and in 
the lit space before them they saw the water surge up the slope 
of the landing place, and spread into 9 muddy pool at their feet; 
and the wave was already past, breaking and dashing over the 
banks as it went. 

They descended from the chariot to watch the after-waves in 
the dim lamp-light. The little crowd dispersed. 

“What was the end of the legend of the Seine ?” she asked. 

“Tt ended,” he began slowly —— 

“Tf you please, miss”—the austere-looking maid stood beside 
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them—“ her ladyship wished me to say she thinks you may take 
cold, and had better come indoors.” 

But next day, when Ralph put the ladies into their carriage 
to drive to the station, Aunt Susan handed him her card, and 
asked him to call in Chesham Place when he returned to town. 

And there, one winter evening, four months later, the story 
of the river and the sea was finished. 

M. E. Jerrreys. 
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On a Queensland Lagoon. 


Berore me stretches the lagoon. Above is shining, in all its 
clear winter brilliancy, an azure Queensland sky, while the sun 
shines in a manner that is invigorating and cheerful, so different 
from the hard metallic glare which he inflicts on us during the 
long summer solstice. 

As I sit in my squatter’s chair under the deep verandah, a mob 
of white cockatoos fly down to the flat margin of the lake, 
which last year’s drought has left thirsty—two hundred or more 
white birds against the blue sky, like a living snow cloud; now 
busily engaged on the ground “ fossicking ” and chattering for all 
they are worth. In the fringe of trees they have posted their 
vedettes, and if you hope to walk up within gun-shot, however 
pacific may be your motives, you will find them on the wing. 

What faint idea have you, whose sole knowledge of Cacatua 
galerita is that of a solemn fowl, sitting in a cage about the size 
of a band-box, and pensively ejaculating a word or two of jargon 
in a ventriloquial kind of voice, of a flight of some hundred free 
birds in their native air? Mark how the yellow crests go 
wagging, now ferocicusly advanced, anon depressed, and what a 
beautiful and yet unpaintable sight their white wings and bodies 
make, bathed in bright sunlight against the sky. 

Far different are their black brethren, one of whom I vainly 
tried to stalk last night. As Gilbert White once wrote—“I shot 
at it, but it was so desultory that I missed my aim.” These birds 
are less sociable, fly high and perch on lofty trees: their plumage 
is of a sombre black, relieved by scarlet under the wing and tail 
feathers, while some affect an arrangement of red tips, which give 
them a spotted appearance. Their cry is like an infant’s wail, 
and in other parts of Australia betokens rain—but in Queensland 
it never seems to rain. Men say that a live black cockatoo would 
fetch a big sum if landed alive in England, but they are of a wild 
nature and die in captivity, unless caught very young. 
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In Tasmania the red facings give place to yellow, and there, at 
all events, they subsist chiefly on the white grub which lives in 
some of the gum trees. I have taken as many as two dozen grubs 
oat of the crop of a Tasmanian bird, and was struck with the 
enormous amount of muscle about its face and beak, making it 
difficult to skin; doubtless Nature’s provision for enabling it to 
tear down the bark and get the grubs. Waterton notes a similar 
fact with reference to the South American macaw. 

Hulloa!—there go my white friends, and the causa causans 
appears in the shape of my young brother-in-law, who is prowling 
round the lagoon with a pea rifle, in search of sport. He goes 
barefooted, like many a rising Queenslander. As he steals round 
the edge of the lagoon, which is a couple of hundred acres in 
extent, a pair of stately jabiru stalk gravely away from his 
immediate presence. These solemn birds, the giant cranes of 
Australia, are privileged. They have, as it were, benefit of clergy 
and, were a guest of my host to attempt their lives, he would find 
himself bundled off in the buggy to the nearest (and only) railway 
station, some fifty miles away. The head and neck of this brave 
bird are a rich deep glossy green, changing as it reaches the head 
into beautiful iridescent tints of violet and purple—I quote from 
Bennett’s ‘Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia ’"—which, 
when viewed under bright sunshine, gleam with a metallic efful- 
gence equal to that seen in the peacock. The beak is large, 
broad and pointed. The eyes are dark hazel in colour, and the 
body, generally speaking, is a rich dark green or brown with white 
breast. The legs, when full grown, are bright red, and when the 
bird flies, with the legs stretched out, look like a long red tail. 
One pair of jabiru can always beseen solemnly prospecting the 
marshy portions of the lake for fishes and small reptiles, which 
form their staple diet. 

Bennett gives an amusing account of a jabiru which he bought 
for five shillingsworth of tobacco from a black, and which became 
thoroughly domesticated, somewhat to the apprehension of, his 
poultry. He describes how— 


“The first evening he was at my house, he walked into the hall, gazed 
at the gas lamp which had just been lighted (this was in Sydney), and 
then proceeded to walk upstairs, seeking for a roosting place; but not 
liking the ascent, quickly came down again, returned to the yard, and 
afterwards went to roost in the coach-house, between the carriages, to 
which place he now retires regularly soon after dark. He may always be 
found in that part of the yard where the sun is shining, and with his face 
invariably towards it. When hungry, he seeks for the cook, and if she 
has neglected his food looks into the kitchen, as if to remind her of the 
neglect, and waits quietly, but with a searching eye, during the time the 
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meat is being cut up, until he is fed. When he was first placed in the 
yard where some poultry were kept, he stared at the fowls, and they ran 
away at his approach, although he did not make the least attempt to 
molest them; and when striding round the yard, all the poultry fled 
before him, although it did not appear to be an intentional chase on his 
part. ... He was seen one day to take up a kitten in his beak, but did 
not injure it; he very probably found it too large to swallow entire. He 
was a silent bird, but I was told that he uttered a slight peouliar sound 
one day, when his meat had not arrived, and he was more hungry perhaps 
than usual,” 


A pair of their first cousins, native companions, or big grey 
cranes, are on the opposite side of the lagoon, stalking about with 
an air of absolute unconcern, “ pickers up of unconsidered trifles.” 
Yesterday the companions executed a dance for our edification, a 
pastime of which they are exceedingly fond. They opened their 
wings, curtsied once or twice and then gyrated with harsh cries 
until our indecent laughter recalled them to their ordinary selves. 
To-day the inevitable reaction has set in and they are both as 
demure as any of the good ladies of Cranford. 

Just this side of the water rises a stately swamp gum, and here 
used to sit the monarch of our birds, the sea-eagle. We often 
saw him, as he sat in solemn silence over one of the many water- 
holes that are found on the run, watching for the tortoise to take 
his morning dip; other birds fear him not, for fish is his staple 
diet, and although fierce enough in appearance he is mild in 
manner—except where tortoises are concerned. Far on the 
further shore is his nest, a huge conglomeration of sticks that 
seem to grow from year to year, and which fill the bole of a good- 
sized gum. 

One of the most beautiful sights I have seen from this 
verandah was a pair of these eagles in mid-air, evidently in play; 
one over the other they turned, in the middle of their flight, a 
complete circle; not head over heels like a tumbler pigeon—no 
eagle would put himself in such an undignified position—but 
sideways, and both in perfect unison without abating aught of 
their speed. 

A short time ago a single pelican paid our lake a visit; next 
day two made their appearance, and every day brought an 
additional recruit, until their numbers now stand at thirteen. I 
can’t help thinking they have formed a club, elected by ballot 
until their numbers are made up. They are very exclusive and 
do not allow any of the other birds to come within reach save an 
odd duck, who usually hustles away on the barest excuse. Before 
settling, the pelicans circle round in huge sweeps, one behind the 
other, narrowing their circle as they approach the ground, with 
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heads well bent back and broad wings all astretch. In their 
downward flight they resemble the albatross in the immobility 
of their pinions, and the only ungraceful movement is as they 
land; out are thrust two huge webbed feet, and with a satisfied 
flap or two each one touches the ground. Equally curious it is 
to watch them standing in a row on the mud bank, but this is 
within the experience of those who visit Regent’s Park. In 
skinning a pelican one is struck with the layer of material 
between the skin and flesh, resembling a kind of webbing, which 
is easily cut, with a sound of crackling tissue paper. 

The other day we were waiting at a neighbouring station to 
start on our homeward ride, when a mighty pelican—not one of 
the thirteen I am convinced—flapped himself on to a post or rail 
fence by the side of the creek bend, not three hundred yards 
from the door. The temptation was too great: one sharp crack 
from a Winchester repeater, and the poor old fellow turned up 
his beak straight to the sky, and without a sound fell backward to 
the earth, leaving us with such a sense of reproach and wrong- 
doing that we were constrained to stay the evening and skin him 
for a memento. Amid surroundings such as the bush affords, 
pelicans are really beautiful birds, and we feel in thorough accord 
with Moore’s exiled spirit, who loves— 


“To watch the moonlight on the wings 
Of the white pelicans that break 
The azure calm of Moeris’ lake.” 


As we were finishing our ride home we crossed the creek where 
eight or nine laughing jackasses gave us a specimen of their 
powers. Cookooburrah the black-fellows call them, from their 
gurgling laugh, which to me is one of the most melodious of 
sounds. A friend of mine who kept three or four in a cage came 
to me one day and informed me with a sigh of genuine relief that 
the last one had died that morning. Needless to say he was not 
an Australian. As for me, O Cookooburrahs, I wish I had a 
gramaphone by which I could perpetuate your chant. I should 
turn it on about sunset time, I should hear the splash of our 
horses as they step still deeper into the running water to quench 
their thirst. I should be standing once more in the pandanus 
scrub, and feel the whole bush giving up its evening greetings 
after the heat and burden of the day. 

On the same swamp-gum we spoke of, a single specimen of 
these birds is sitting, but of smarter hue than our friends of last 
night. He is the painted jackass of Queensland. On his wing 
is a beautiful bright patch of electric blue, and his upper coverts 
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are like the blue feathers of our English jay, while the rest of 
him, excepting his blue tail, is of a delicate French grey. He 
knows full well that there is a £5 Government penalty in store 
for any would-be assassin, and besides, he has an eye on that hollow 
log where we saw a black snake disappear the other day. So 
there let him sit—and more power to his beak, say I! 

We brought in with us last night four dingo puppies which we 
cut out of a hollow log. As we were sitting in the dark scrub by 
the creek’s side watching a grey spotted owl, that glowered at us 
out of the darkness, I saw a fat little brown beast come ambling 
along followed by three others. Being a “new chum” I was 
uncertain as to their identity, but called my mates who en- 
lightened me. Keeping one eye open for a possible flank attack 
on the part of an angry mother, we persuaded our small friends 
to accept the hollow friendship of an empty log, whose mouth we 
stopped, while one of the black boys rode home for a sack. We 
had a few more words with the owl, caught two or three big 
butterflies, one like a fritillary, the other like a Camberwell 
Beauty, and on the boy’s return tumbled our captives, protesting 
with many a diminutive growl, into our sack and took them 
home. Dingoes are troublesome when calves are about, and as 
they invariably know when a beast has been killed for the station, 
young Nimrod and I frequently sit up by the stock-yards on 
moonlight nights with our rifles on our knees. 

But we have wandered from our lagoon. If a Gilbert White 
were to arise in North Queensland what a wealth of information 
he could collect on the many lesser birds that cheer our solitudes. 
As a rule Australians are not naturalists. They know the habits 
and edible qualities of their game birds; as regards stock, which 
implies cattle and sheep, you can’t put them wrong, while they 
know all that is worth knowing about a horse. There is, however, 
none of that careful and intimate study of the habits and ways of 
the smaller species of Creation, that obtains to such a large extent 
at home. 

Apart from the four kinds of duck which haunt the fringe of 
our waters, and of which the best eating and least shy is not a 
duck at all, strictly speaking—I mean the wood duck, which is 
in reality the maned goose of naturalists—a rare black swan, and 
coot with bright red bills, our water-birds are chiefly represented 
by cranes and white ibis. There is also a black and white ibis 
which performs the duty of scavenger with satisfaction to herself 
and humanity in general. 

The guardian angel of all is the spur-winged plover, who hangs 
about the shore and with his shrill pipe gives warning of the 
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approaching gun. He is found all over the world, but in Australia 
wears @ bright yellow mask over his ‘face and has a yellow spur 
on his wing which is his “arme blanche.” In the gum fringe we 
find many a paroquet, the blue mountain and the scaly-breasted 
paroquet being the most familiar; the latter is a beautiful green 
bird whose feathers are lined with yellow, and who possesses a 
bright red beak and a tongue with which it alternately sucks the 
honey from the blossoms and chatters volubly. High on a branch 
calls the poor soldier or friar bird, with a black bald head and a 
pretty grey tuft on his neck and breast, while a black and white 
butcher bird pipes his melodious note beyond. 

Here comes young Nimrod, with a brace of ducks hanging by 
his side, and through the furthest gums I see the moving forms 
of cattle and hear the stock-whip crack as a station hand brings 
in the milkers to the yards. The sun is sinking and the sky is 
decked with the glorious golden colour that the Queenslander 
loves so well. Soon it is night, and under the moonlight pale lies 
the lagoon— 

“ Amid whose fairy loneliness 
Nought but the lapwing’s cry is heard 
Nought seen but (when the shadows, flitting 
Fast from the moon, unsheath its gleam) 
Some purple-winged Sultana.” * 
H. 


* An Eastern bird, in description resembling a jabiru. 
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As the Jart Panteth. 





Hor falls the sun on house and square and street, 
About my head a feverous languor burns, 

The sweltering pavement throbs beneath my feet,— 
And every thought within me seaward turns. 


Oh, my soul longeth for the sea, 
For the sound of it, and the scent of it, 
And the fresh feel of all its breezes free, 
And the sight of all the dancing colours blent of it! 


Far off, they say, in Northern clime, 
Where rock and glen are hoar with rime; 
Where the vague glamour of grey light 
Ne’er deepens into day or night: 
There in some nook of hollow land 
The feeding reindeer stilly stand, 
Cropping the moss in quiet ease 
Or juicy bark of birchen trees ; 
Then one, by inner instinct led, 
Lifts from the ground his antlered head 
And snuffs. the breeze; 
And then another, and then a third 
Is with a like disquiet stirred ; 
Another, and then another, till at last 
Through every creature of all that grazing herd 
A gradual spirit of strange unrest has passed; 
And, drawn with great longing, 
Slowly from out their rocky vale, 
Huddling and buffeting, and hustling, thronging, 
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Up the steep fjeld, down the sheer dale, 
Faster they move, and yet more fast, 
With snapping hooves and hungry eyes 
And heavy horns lowered in forward wise : 
And in one long stream flee 
Across the barren tundra vast, 
And the waste spaces free, 
And deserts void of tufe and tree, 
And frozen mere, and lifeless lea, 
With ever-gathering speed tumultuously,— 
Until they come xt length to the desiréd sea. 


C. H. Sr. L. Russext. 
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Sketches on a Sourney to Rome. 


VII. 
SERMONS. 


My fellow-pensionnaire is, I fear, one of those who earn for the 
English their character of being the most disagreeable people on 
the face of the earth. It is nothing that she is discourteous to 
me; I have had a great deal of amusement out of her, and no 
doubt her apology for certain naughtinesses and pugnacities is 
perfectly reasonable: “ Englishwomen don’t like getting mixed 
up with strangers.” 

For the first few days I set myself to thaw her; I brewed her 
tea; I gave her my pins; I mended her dress; and persistently 
I made conversation at meals. Sometimes she said “ Yes,” 
sometimes she said “ No,” and sometimes she grunted; but only 
once has she talked. On that occasion she burst into a tirade 
against the whole Italian race, and especially against the 
inhabitants of Ischia among whom she was living. For she 
seems never to have read the moral of a certain homely proverb: 
“Ye canna get breeks aff a Hielandman.” 

The essence of her complaint against the people is just that 
they are Italians. They don’t roast the meat; they pour oil over 
the salad; they dine too early; they like goat’s milk; they make 
weak coffee; they don’t sweep the floors with tea leaves; they 
have hard pillows; they drink wine and don’t boil the water; 
they are lazy, unwashen, ignorant, uncivilised vegetarians; and 
above all Papists. In short, they are not Englishmen; and, what 
is so hopeless about them, they don’t even try to be! 

Now I admit that this old lady (who is not by any means 4 
fool, and who I doubt not among her own friends is an ornament 
to society and a monument of respectability) is a somewhat 
exaggerated specimen of her type; but I have heard this style of 
talk before. I have read it in newspapers (high-class newspapers, 
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too) till I have exclaimed that Sunday by Sunday, in church and 
chapel, the parables are read to us in vain. Is there not one about 
the beam and the mote? Is there not another, often quoted but 
seldom applied, about the Pharisee who thanked God he wasn’t a 
Publican? It may be true that the English are the finest race 
the world has ever produced; but it is not their place to say so, 
or at any rate not quite so loud. It takes all sorts to make a 
world, and we shall cease to have one that day when the Anglo- 
Saxon has suppressed everybody else. Among quadrupeds there 
is doubtless one species pre-eminent; let us suppose it the 
elephant, which is certainly the biggest, the cleverest, the best 
equipped for crushing his weaker brethren. Shall we tolerate 
only elephants and extinguish the silly horse, the ugly pig, the 
useless dog, the selfish cat? Nay, St. Paul (who wasn’t an 
Englishman and was quite incapable of inventing a steam engine) 
wrote a parable on that subject. ‘‘Shall the foot say because I 
am not the hand I am not of the body? If the whole body were 
an eye where were the hearing? If the whole were hearing where 
were the smelling ? ” 

The person who travels merely to note the superiority of home 
had far better remain there in his armchair by his coal fire; he 
is tedious to his travelling companions and very often extremely 
ungrateful and even rude to the unlucky innkeepers, waiters, 
chamber-maids, and drivers, who are, it is true, trying to make 
their living, but are also—if for that reason only—doing their 
utmost according to their lights to make the stranger welcome 
and to give him of their best. 

Even in the matter of cleanliness, let us find the poor natives 
some excuse in the climate; or consider whether by long practise 
they may not have become immune from the bites of—let us say 
mosquitoes and flies, and consequently as heedless of them as we 
of the garden midge. Even in the sickening matter of cruelty 
to animals (oh, the floggings of the poor mules and donkeys and 
the sores and cuts in their patient sides!) let us bethink ourselves 
that the peasants themselves are abjectly poor, and that often a 
day’s food for themselves and their children and their beasts, too, 
depends upon getting a particular horse up e particular hill, on a 
particular day, at a particular hour—-somehow. Very likely 
they don’t go the best way about it; which of us is always wise? 
Nay, which of us is always sympathetic? always observant, or 
éven aware of the sufferings of those beneath him? never tired, 
nor impatient nor desperate? never idle nor selfish, nor prone to 
suspect others of malingering and disinclined to do somebody 
else’s work ? 
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“Forgive them, for they know not what they do,” may in all 
seriousness be our prayer; nor is there any harm in remembering 
the fancy of, I think, Sir Walter Scott, who, when he saw a 
cabman maltreating a horse, consoled himself by the hope that in 
the last world that horse had been a cabman. 

Preaching must have been in the air to-day, for having written 
this sermon which I dared not deliver to my censorious old lady, I 
went out for an evening stroll and chanced upon a little village 
church where a sermon of another sort was in full swing. The 
congregation had overflowed the edifice and sat in rows outside 
the door, women with gay handkerchiefs on breast and head, 
handsome women enough, but marvellously brown, and many of 
them carrying little brown babies. There were men also, old and 
young, and on the edge of the crowd plenty of children, and one 
or two Ischian ladies with black lace veils or Naples hats. The 
congregation was attentive and the preacher seemed highly 
eloquent, so I also stopped to listen. But the boys made fracass, 
and all I could catch was the word materiale twice repeated, 
which, though a suggestive word enough, is not in itself quite 
sufficient to make a sermon. I came away and followed the 
footpath to Lacco d’Ameno, emerging on the high road exactly 
opposite the island rock, called the Fungo, because the very image 
of a colossal mushroom. Lacco is a bright little place with a 
straw-plaiting industry and the prettiest greengrocer’s shop in 
the whole world—tomatoes and gorgeous pepperones and the 
greenest of green lettuce set out in baskets, on the tops of 
barrels, and overflowing on to a great white cloth spread in the 
purple shadow of the street. 

The sun was just going down, and the sky was all scarlet and 
gold and mother-o’pearl against a background of turquoise; the 
sea was perfectly calm, its tiny ripples falling on the sand with 
little sobs of happiness. The fishermen, their day’s work ended, 
were leaning against their boats and talking to each other, and 
gesticulating, which makes conversation interesting even when 
you can’t hear a word of it; and of course the children were 
there and gathered round “Signo,” for once rather shyly and 
speechlessly. One little boy waxy quite beautiful, with curls all 
over his head and great luminous grey eyes; he had a kid in his 
arms, and would have done for the infant St. John. 

I stood watching till the gold was gone, the rose had faded 
into amethyst, the sea was all quiet transparent grey like the 
child’s eyes, and the quick dusk was warning me to set foot 
homewards. I think it did me more good than the sermon, but 
as I passed the little church there sat all the people still, and 
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the good priest was talking in low solemn tones, and on all the 
toil-worn countenances was the hush of peace. ‘To the Poor the 
Gospel is preached ;” I daresay they don’t quite know what it is 
all about, and as my old lady in the hotel says, they are 
benighted Papists, and their religion is all superstition. Never- 
theless, that look of peace is worth something; and the attempt 
of the wisest to enter into relation with the higher powers is 
apt to be crude, ill-considered, mere childish presumption. But 
without such attempts, where are we? I would rather see a 
savage crawling on his stomach to present beads to Mumbo 
Jumbo than have him suppose his fellows and himself the gods 
of the universe. I remember that good man Paul again and his 
tender words, “ Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship——” and 
hope that my sins of religion may be dealt with no less gently by 
the wise who know. 


VIII. 


R. I. P. 


Uron All Souls’ Day I visited the cemetery on the high hill 
between Casamicciola and Porto d’Ischia. At one side is the sea, 
at the other a barren tract crossed by the road; four huge cactus 
plants, grey, hairy things, reaching out arms in all directions, 
guard the great gate inscribed with the words, “ Memorie, La- 
grime, Preghiere, Speranze.”* Within the walls are stone pines 
of most glorious green, among them cypresses; underneath, 
acanthus, iris, lilies already shooting from the ground for 
next year’s blooming. And everywhere there are hedges of 
rosemary—“ that’s for remembrance.” 

On many a tombstone you read the words, “in the terrible 
catastrophe,” and many of the graves contain more than one 
victim, A tablet near the entrance runs thus :— 

“My wife, my mother, my daughter, and my little son—who perished 
on that tremendous night.” 

Poor things! one wonders if the Angel of Death was kind and 
took them at once; or if they died a living death—all of them 
—some of them—perhaps just the one little son—maimed, 
imprisoned, entombed alive—to die days after of hunger and fear, 
of loneliness and despair. 

To-day the little green spot was thronged; all the peasants, 
the seaside folk, and the vineyard dressers, the straight brown 
gitls who carry the water jars on their heads, the priests, the 


* Memories, Tears, Prayers, Hopes. 
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sisters from the hospital, the children. At the gate cripples were 
receiving alms, and on a table grotesque images of souls in 
Purgatory also made request for soldi, The graves were adorned 
and had candles burning upon them; but as for the decorations 
I must frankly confess them hideous, made of stiff artificial leaves 
and flowers. Priests were chanting in the chapel to a peripatetic 
audience, and the graves were thronged with holiday folk, walking 
about in groups, talking, laughing, admiring the wreaths and 
candles. 

Yet some of the scenes touched me. A fat old nun knelt 
long alone, her face hidden, her shoulders heaving, in a quiet 
corner before a grave unadorned save by two candles, Its 
inscription told only of some very ordinary person, wife of one 
Giuseppe, who had died twenty-four years ago, aged sixty-three. 
Was she the lonely nun’s sole friend? or was there some tragedy 
connected with her? Or was the dead woman’s name merely a 
screen, and the prayers and tears a tribute to some totally 
different person, a lover perhaps, upon whose loss the nun had 
renounced the world, to remember whom had become a sin. 

Then I came upon a weeping widow, prone on a newly planted 
grave, her two weary children staring at her with frightened 
eyes. And a little further, upon a nameless mound marked only 
by a tiny cross, three ragged children, the eldest perhaps ten, 
crying softly to themselves, were busy decorating. They had two 
holy candles, greatly guttered and very hard to get alight; and 
they made a little row of vine leaves all down the grave, and at 
the head stuck in a faded sprig from a lemon tree; under this 
they set out very solemnly two green figs and one roasted 
chestnut, which I felt were their dearest treasures. The girl, 
who was the youngest, did none of the work, but sat at the foot 
of the grave watching the boys with solemn eyes. She had a 
half-strangled puppy in her arms and perhaps thought she was 
presenting it also as an offering along with the precious chestnut. 
I asked if it were their mother’s grave, but it was some time before 
I got an answer, and then heard it was “7 padr” (father). They 
did not seem to court sympathy and did not suggest “ batocch ;” 
so though sorely tempted to make a contribution towards their 
expenses, I refrained, fearing to mar the simplicity of their dear 
little hearts. 

It was lovely windless weather with soft sunshine and a purple 
clearness on the hills. One could fancy that on this November 
day summer were standing still, casting a lingering look on the 
fair country from which he must presently take his way as already 
he had taken it from the harsher north. In the evening, my old 
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lady played nocturnes in the drawing-room, and I sat listening on 
the terrace, alone but for the dog who laid his kind head upon my 
knee and looked at me with watching eyes. The sky was all clear, 
and dark and blue as some fathomless crystal; the North Star 
and the myriad lesser ones flashed out their radiance, and amongst 
them more than once a wandering fire took its swift course like 
some travelling angel. I thought of the little graveyard on 
the hill, and of the graveyards too of our memory which we have 
left behind us in our English home. And Schubert’s lovely song 
came into my mind, and I thought of all the souls of the departed, 
wondering if among those countless fields of light they now 
somewhere have their glorious day, and whether, looking down 
from their ampler ther, their diviner air, upon this little world 
of their sorrow, their suffering, their death, it seem to them now 
no longer anything but a little speck of flashing, stainless, 
heavenly light. And with music in my soul, I murmured that 
old best wish for the “asso corpo” which we have given back to 
earth: Requiescat in Pace. 


IX. 
THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


Fripay, Saturday, and Sunday came the schirocco again: wind 
and rain, thunder and lightning and tempest, till the house 
rocked and I began to think of earthquakes and to consider if I 
should not sleep money in hand so as to be ready for running. 
However, on Monday morning there was the dear sun again and 
colour upon all the mountains, and the smoke from Vesuvius was 
going up quite straight like a pillar. So I hastily packed my 
things, said good-bye to the pink hotel, and committed myself to 
the crazy little steamer which they call the Cumana. 

As I was carried away, I decided that I had not in my fortnight 
half seen the island and that I was very silly to be wandering 
again. Porto d’Ischia and Ischia town, with its castle and beauti- 
ful Pineta, were all looking their best asI said good-bye, and I was 
near disembarking again, But after all it isa great matter that 
places (or persons) should look their best when one says good-bye ; 
it changes the farewell into the pretty Italian “ A rivederci,” and 
leaves a pleasant colour in one’s eye which age cannot wither, nor 
can custom stale. As I write, a vision rises before me of the 
Golden Horn as it shone when I sailed away years ago at sunset 
time; and of the Vega, with the Genil and the Darro as I once 
looked down on Granada from the flushed Alhambra. Butall that 
VOL. CXXX. Z 
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is “neither here nor there,” and I musn’t allude to it; only it is, 
you know, that kind of thing which makes “ the bliss of solitude.” 

I was bound for Salerno; the distance from Naples is not great, 
yet is the journey long. I made an experiment to-day which I 
have long purposed, that of travelling third class with the country- 
folk, The sympathetic porter chose me a compartment where 
sat a pretty woman, presumably a seamstress, bound for Torre 
Annunziata, and presently we were joined by two old men, all very 
friendly and polite. The carriage was reasonably clean, but I 
soon found it a bad place for the view, as there were no side 
windows. Just before starting there entered a curious and some- 
what overwhelming party. There were two big kind-looking 
men, well dressed, but not fashionable nor particularly neat, whom 
I judged the better class country people. With them was an 
American-speaking lady and her young daughter, both in the admir- 
able but stiff tailor-made clothes affected by the daughters of the 
Anglo-Saxon. There were also halfa hundred bags, boxes, baskets, 
bundles and packages of all sorts, including a parrot and a lap-dog. 
Their talk was bi-lingual, and I presently learned that the English- 
speaking lady was wife to one of the men, and that she was new 
to the kingdom of Italy. She did much looking at Vesuvius 
through her admirable field-glasses, and a most strange monster 
he appeared in her eyes. 

“There now! Well, I do declare!” she cried, “if there isn’t a 
house up close to where the smoke is! A railway station? Is 
that so? No, now you'll never get me to believe that!” 

The two men gave rapid explanations in Italian, to which she 
nodded replies, and the one not the husband took up the field- 
glasses and appeared quite as much astonished at them as she had 
been at Vesuvius; the child, meanwhile, was watching the evening 
clouds settled on the mountains, and, uncontradicted by her 
mother, she presently announced in awe-struck tones that she saw 
three more volcanoes. 

I was so curious to know who these people were, that when after 
a short time I heard the good lady telling her husband I was a 
Frenchwoman, I burst into the conversation in defence of my 
nationality. After two minutes I was accepted as their dearest 
friend and should have known all about them had not the husband's 
voluble English been so diluted by a mixed Italian and Yankee 
accent that I had the greatest difficulty in catching what he said. 
They had just arrived from New York, and were on their way to 
the man’s old home which he had quitted twenty-four years ago. 
His father, a lemon-grower near Vietri, had lately died; his 
brother, who now managed the lemon business, was the second of 
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the two men and had come to meet the travellers in Naples. The 
old widowed mother pined for her absent son, so he had come 
home on a visit bringing his American wife and child. Ap- 
parently he had made money in the new country, for he threw it 
about with reckless extravagance. His brother rated him soundly 
for the colossal tips he gave the porters, the beggars, and every- 
one else; but he only shrugged his shoulders, and the wife told 
how they had been charged a hundred dollars on their luggage, 
and had got it quite comfortably through the custom house 
because they had paid everyone engaged in the transaction at the 
rate of a dollar an hour, 

Notwithstanding his prosperity the man seemed the same 
kindly simple soul that he doubtless was when he went forth and 
which his home-keeping brother was now. ‘The wife also was an 
excellent person, though she had the usual American habit of at 
once explaining how much better everything was managed in New 
York. I longed to tell her, for the sake of her poor mother-in-law, 
to bea little less impressive on this topic; but I have never met the 
American woman who could keep off it. What perplexed me was 
why such millionaires should travel third class, and at last I 
asked the lady the reason. She opened her eyes very wide and 
said she had not known there was more than one sort of “car” 
to be had. Indeed, her ignorance of many familiar matters was 
to me scarcely less amazing than the apparent insensibility of the 
whole party to the beauty of the landscape surrounding us. She 
said Vesuvius was an extraordinarily difficult name to get hold of, 
and she had never heard of Pompeii. Her ignorance, in fact, was 
80 profound that she was entirely unconscious of it; and when I 
gave her daughter, who seemed an intelligent little girl and very 
fond of “school,” a slight explanation about the wonderful 
catastrophe which has provided so much delight for later ages, the 
mother remarked, with gréat cordiality :— 

“Tt is easy to see you have been in these parts before!” 

How much the two men knew about Pompeii, I did not 
precisely ascertain. They had never seen it, but the home- 
keeping one was at least aware it was famous. No doubt his 
lemons are much more important to him; but to live within a 
stone’s throw of Pompeii, and never to have been to see it! 

We parted at Vietri, having shaken hands all round, and in 
response to their repeated invitations, I promised some morning 
to call on them at the lemon-garden. 

When about a fortnight later, the day came for this visit, it 
proved, alas! a dire failure. I was returning to Naples, and 
stopped my carriage on the way to the railway station at Vietri ; 
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then, with the help of a small boy, I found the house, situated 
below the road in a most charming creek facing Salerno and the 
mountains. The establishment was neither so large nor so 
handsome as I had somehow anticipated ; still it looked picturesque, 
and I promised myself a welcome and a good entertainment. 

But as I approached the entrance, a personage, probably one 
of the lemon-grower’s sisters, much alarmed at having to hold 
speech with the foreign woman, met me, crying out that the 
Americana had gone with her husband to Naples for ten days, 
and would I not come back in guindici giorni (a fortnight)?” 

She repeated this again and again, too much fussed to attempt 
the hearing of my excuses; and, indeed, these were lame enough, 
for her shyness was infectious and agitation drove all the Italian 
out of my stupid head. I tried to say I was sorry to have 
disturbed her in mind and body; but all I could get out was, “I 
thank you infinitamente.” She must have wondered what I was 
thanking her for; but the interview was too painful to be pro- 
longed and I hurried away while she shouted an account of the 
adventure to a friend on the roof of a neighbouring house. 

Scrambling up the narrow path, I questioned of many things. 
Had my invitation from the mouth of the brothers been a mere 
form of speech? or had it been ill-regarded by the family females? 
Was the nervous lady saying to herself, “This is a spy and no 
true woman ; to see the nakedness of the land is she come?” 

Perhaps that tale of the ten days in Naples was a fiction to 
keep me out, and the American lady was concealed within; a 
prisoner and pining for my society. Or perhaps the American 
herself had turned shy—no! that is an impossible suggestion ; 
but I may have arrived at an unlucky moment when she was 
writing for the post, or washing her hair, or late for lunch, or 
quarrelling with her husband. Or had she found the little house 
in the lemon orchard too strait for her; and the beauty of Salerno 
Bay poor compensation for the pepperones and fennel and oil set 
out for her repast? Or was she shocked by a Popish household 
and fearful of contamination for her daughter—child of the 
Pilgrim Fathers? Or had she been murdered because she 
boasted too much of New York? Or had the little girl been 
reading Bulwer Lytton, and consequently declaring that she 
would die unless they took her to see Pompeii and great Vesuvius ? 
But perhaps it was upon the husband himself that ennui had 
descended. ‘Twenty-four years in a new world, money, and 
an American wife—and now here he was back in the simple old 
home ; to find, perhaps, that the dear mother and sisters of his 
memory were just peasant women and strangers to him in soul 
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and spirit. It is rather a rash experiment to stay away for 
twenty-four years, cherishing the remembranee of home as one 
saw it last through the golden spectacles of youth, and then to 
come and look at it with the terribly matter-of-fact eyes of 
middle age and America. 

At any rate the sister’s agitation meant something; and as I 
got into my carriage and went on my way to Vietri, to Naples, 
to Rome, I wondered whether I had not perhaps heedlessly 
intruded upon one of life’s minor tragedies. 


+ x, 
POSEIDONIA. 


Tue hotel at Salerno is to be commended for the most excellent 
tea on this side of Dover Straits; also my bed was sheeted with 
the finest linen, so though the street noises and the wicked 
droning of a mosquito kept me awake, I was not uncomfortable. 
The morning dawned clear and brilliant, so with good heart I set 
forth for Pesto—the ugly name which in the time-table replaces 
the noble Pestum and the still more majestic Poseidonia. 

Pursuing my experiment I again travelled third class; my 
companions, consisting of a Madonna with a bambino, an old man, 
and a remarkable little boy who studied and checked the items 
of a very long bill—possibly a lawyer’s—with the gravity of a 
prime minister. The most curious thing about my compartment 
was, however, that outside the window hung one long brown 
stocking and one huge pink sock. Whether this hosiery were a 
charm against the evil eye, or what its signification I am unable 
to guess; no one but myself seemed surprised by it, so I 
accepted its location as in one’s childhood one accepts many 
things in the hope of discovering some sense in them when one 
is older. 

In that same childhood of mine, which now seems so rosy and 
80 far away, I went to a school where I learned many things not 
set down as part of the curriculum. For one thing, as a punish- 
ment task we were always put to the learning of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
the consequence being that I fell head over heels in love with the 
“grand style,” and have blessed my good school-mistress ever 
since. So likewise we had a drawing-master, never perhaps a 
first-rate teacher and now old and deaf and altogether past his 
work, and he also conferred on me a boon, which has lasted 
through all my days. In his youth he had been on a tour with 
some great man—my lord’s travelling artist along with his 
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travelling physician and his travelling chaplain; and it was 
sketches made on that tour of his youth which the old man gave 
us school-girls to copy; not the usual church steeple or bunch 
of flowers, but—the harbour at Larnaca, the Sweet Waters of 
Asia, the ruins of Corinth and Girgenti, the shining Acropolis of 
Athens. As works of art I am unable to judge these pictures, 
but I used to gaze at them, their strong sunshine and sparkling 
sea, their temples and theatres, marble cornices, sculptured friezes, 
long vistas of perfect columns—much as Cortez looked on the 
New World from the Peak of Darien, and say to myself: “Shall 
I ever, ever, with my own two eyes, see these lovely, lovely 
things!” That good old man, with his pictures and his remini- 
scences, inspired me with a fiery enthusiasm for Greek temples; 
and I have often wished he were alive now that I might tell him I 
have seen them and express to him my gratitude. With these 
tastes I could not, of course, be within calling distance of Pestum 
and not look in just to keep our friendship in repair. And it was a 
great pleasure to me that never had I seen my dear old friend looking 
better. 

There are fine dramatic qualities about the spectacle of Pestum ; 
perhaps, in some sort, a legacy from those wonderful Greeks who 
did everything right. Your “effect” is not dribbled away, as 
it is in a bad novel, by coming in at the wrong time, or being over 
emphasised, or under emphasised, or whispered to you behind the 
scenes. The show has a beginning and a middle and an end, all 
quite clear and satisfactory, and not mixed up with other things. 
You are shut off from your everyday life as you arein a theatre. 
You have nothing to care for but Pestum, nothing to distract you; 
your interest goes on increasing ; for hours you are on the tip-toe of 
expectation, and when the fifth act comes you are not disappointed. 

The beginning is that your train is late ; that is a circumstance 
far more composing to the nerves than is the braying of irrelevant 
tunes by a band which we in our theatres have substituted for 
the moralising of the Greek chorus. Perhaps by way of 
IIporoyos to the Temples, you read Baedeker. Finding him a 
little inadequate, you presently sit quite still and think, In 
England, of course, you would fret and fume at the delay, but 
there is no good doing that in Italy. Trains in Italy are 
inscrutable things like earthquakes and volcanoes; you must 
take your chance and patiently hope for the best. So you just sit 
still and think, with the same resigned, stolid expression that is 
on the face of the young priest, and the lawyer, and the working 
woman, who are with you in the Sala, rightly named d’Aspetia. 
At last the train comes and you take your place, unencumbered 
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with baggage, unanxious about a hotel, unagitated by way-side 
scenery. You glide away from men and towns, out of the fussy 
civilised world into God’s country; out of the twentieth century 
into the past, the remote past, the very, very far away past, when 
there was not agriculture but pasture, when there were strange 
beasts and places where the intruding foot and the prying eye 
of man did not go, At first you take a faint interest in the 
Salerno mountains, and a village or two, and vines and familiar 
things; but they fade and you are transported into a long wilder- 
ness, flat and brown, with great shadows over it, and wet places, 
and one turbid river; with herds of misshapen buffaloes eternally 
munching like the sailor’s wife in Macbeth, and a few fauns and 
satyrs jumping about with bare legs and bare heads and long 
herdsman’s crooks, 

Then you stop at a wayside station called Pesto, and you get 
out—alone. True, with the corner of your eye you see a few 
other folk with red books under their arms getting out too; but 
you refuse to accept them and walk away first, alone. You 
follow a perfectly straight road bordered by a few trees and then 
by walls, the bright sunshine overhead emphasising the shadows 
at your feet. Quite abruptly the walls come to an end and the 
path emerges upon a road at right angles. 

And there they are! close to you! there on the left, just across 
the road, silent, austere, majestic in their desertion and their decay ; 
the town gone, the people gone, the flowers, the very climate, the 
worshippers, the worship itself; all gone—lost in the past! But 
there are the temples, as beautiful now, perhaps more beautiful, 
than on that proud day when first the long procession wound its 
way thither amid triumphal shouts, to the everlasting glory of 
Poseidon and of the Greek people—the pioneers, the masters. 

Well, the sea also is there still, as is befitting in Poseidon’s city ; 
surely he cannot himself be lost in the “hoar backward and 
abysm of time?” Surely if that horrid train and the dull fear of 
malaria did not drive us back to Salerno and the modern world at 
the absurd hour of half past one; if we might stay and sit quite 
quiet on the broken steps of his temple or on the dim sea beach 
till the sun had vanished, and the very spirits of “mysterious 
twilight,” of silence and investing night were allowed to brood 
over our souls, and to open our eyes to the ghostly world which 
like the stars cannot support the sun,—surely, then, we should 
have sight of him rising from the sea and gazing with mildly 
wondering, patiently mournful eyes, on the surrounding desola- 
tion, questioning wistfully what has happened, and why there 
is no longer any place for him in this world’s land or sea; 
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and who the people are who come with red books in their hands 
talking barbarous languages and wearing frightful clothes, to 
look at his temples and to praise them, but to bring for him, 
great Poseidon, no offering, to address to him no prayers, scarcely 
even to pronounce his name. Alas! poor god! he has had his 
day, which is all any of us has the right to expect; but how ead 
to be an immortal god and to find that the world, known and 
loved as one can only love in youth, is not immortal too. 

When I arrived and stepped out upon the road and got the 
first view of the temples, they were, perhaps, at the height of 
their daily beauty; the morning sun soft and radiant, the 
surrounding hills all blue, the great temple of Neptune gold, and 
its fellow—older, less imposing, more battered and fallen—a 
tender ethereal grey. Yet I think I liked it all better when I 
was leaving an hour or two later. I stood at the junction of the 
road and the grand old city wall, where the temples make an angle 
and one frail olive-tree rises between them and a mountain-top, 
shadowing a stretch of sea. Clouds had come up and darkened 
the sunlight, the hills now were angry purple, the surrounding 
marshes sullen and dim, and the Basilica also was purple, the 
sober purple of mourning. But its fellow frowned; the majestic 
enduring golden temple, tawny now like a lion, under the 
threatening sky, bidding defiance to weather, and to man the 
conqueror, and to old age; and to the vast waves of forgetfulness 
which will end by engulphing all things, the mightiest and the 
loveliest and the best of this world’s history. 


XI, 


FORTUNE OF FRIDAY. 


To-pay I have had a most disagreeable walk; let no one suppose 
such impossible in Italy. 

To begin with, it was raining, that tiresome kind of rain 
which always stops when you open your umbrella and begins 
again the moment you shut it. In the second place, I was not 
going anywhere in particular, a circumstance always curiously 
fatiguing. In the third place, some evil genius prompted me to 
ascend @ steep path in the rear of my hotel. 

Let me explain that I am now at Amalfi, a quite marvellously 
picturesque place, but in my opinion over-precipitous for pleasure. 
Some would say for peace of mind; for a year ago did not a great 
piece of the precipice tumble into the sea, carrying a couple or 80 
of hotels along with it? These convulsions of nature do not 
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frighten me very greatly ; it seems so improbable that the same 
thing should happen in the same place just at the moment when 
I am there. But I never have thought that precipices make 
comfortable walking; less than ever did I think so to-day. My 
path began by going up steps, a few thousand at a time, very 
steep and constructed for a person with legs longer than mine, 
so that each step could hardly be got over by one foot, and yet 
allowed scanty room for two. At last I reached a cottage and 
a level space. 

“Thank Heaven,” I ejaculated, “I have reached the summit 
of this purgatory.” I took breath, admired the view—or rather 
didn’t, for it was hideous under a leaden sky—and went on. 
After a minute I came to some more steps, not very many ; they 
ascended to a corner—well, I had been premature in my thanks- 
giving, but doubtless was now coming to the real top. When 
I reached the corner I saw another flight of steps. From the 
top of these another, and then another and another, and yet 
another. I thought of turning back, but no one likes to be 
defeated, and, moreover, a staircase like that is fatiguing even to 
descend. I climbed on, opening and shutting my umbrella, 
panting, exasperated, wondering why I had ever left England. 
I began to think I was dreaming, and that really I was in prison 
and on the treadmill. Alas! no, for that stops after fifteen 
minutes, and I at the end of forty was climbing still. 

Finally, however, I came to a nice old woman collecting green 
stuff on a tableland, and in my gratitude I addressed her and 
asked if the path were now horizontal, and if I could descend by 
an easier road farther on. She replied that her grandson would 
be delighted to accompany me. Upon this I fled, for a little boy 
to accompany and to ask for soldi is generally the last of my 
desires, After a few yards I came to the said grandson, a big 
and very handsome child about thirteen. He demanded a soldo, 
and said he would come with me, and then asked for a soldo 
again. I scouted both suggestions and plodded on. Presently 
a stone fell beside me; I thought it an accident and paid no 
attention. Then came another and another. Clearly they 
emanated from the grandson, but I took no notice and plodded 
on. The stones followed me, and a little patter of feet convinced 
me that the enemy was pursuing. At a turn of the path I 
thought I should be saved by intervening boulders; not so, the 
hail came rattling over them. Fortunately it was raining a 
little, so, still feigning lordly contempt, I put up my umbrella 
to secure the base of my skull, which I have understood to be a 
vulnerable point. The next moment I received a great thump 
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just on my spine in the small of my back. It was almost the 
first stone which had hit me, and incomparably the largest. This 
was too much. I do not in theory mind young barbarians 
playing with stones; it is their nature, and wild animals are 
more interesting than tamed ones; but when rocks are fired into 
the small of your back you feel an incipient creeping paralysis. 
I turned round. The little wretch was quite close to me, and 
the moment I faced him, with terror on his countenance, he took 
to his nimble heels and I saw him no more. I was very angry, 
yet, perhaps, rather relieved, for it is difficult to scold in a 
foreign language, and to chase, capture, and chastise is certainly 
troublesome and probably absurd. So I went on my way, 
bethinking me that perhaps he had not meant to hit me but by 
accident had aimed too well. Nevertheless, the bruise is there 
in the small of my back, and very likely the paralysis will begin 
to creep to-morrow. 

Eventually I did come to the end of the steps and took a long, 
dull, wet walk along the mountain side; then I began to descend, 
jog, jog, jog, down steps this time, all very steep and awkward, 
and after a time, a long time, a very long time, I came to vaulted 
passages (in these little towns you never know if you are in a 
street or in a house) leading into the village of Atrani. And 
here another misfortune was lying in wait for me. 

Atrani is very pretty, but it is not at all a clean place, and on 
this damp day the mire in the streets (and the garments of the 
inhabitants) were even less savoury than usual. I was descending 
some greasy steps, and just in the act of shutting my umbrella, 
which had somehow got stuck, when a man and a boy, tattered, 
diseased, unpleasant persons, made the usual request for soldi. 
Perhaps I was unduly hurrying past them, perhaps my attention 
was too much fixed upon the umbrella; at any rate, my heels 
suddenly went from under me and I took a long, long glissade 
and thumped down a step and thought my last moment had come, 
while the beggars called out, 

“ Piano! Piano!” in tones of genuine alarm. 

I have had a similar experience upon the ice when I have been 
learning some complicated figure on the outside edge. Away 
go your heels and you slide along knowing that the next minute 
you will be on your funny-bone, or your back, or your head, none 
of them members adapted for agreeable standing on. How loug 
one really is slipping I do not know, it always seems half an 
hour, and one has time to review one’s whole biography. On 
this occasion I reflected that I was not on the nice sparkling ice, 
but in the filthiest lane in Atrani, and that presently that filth 
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would be on my clothes, and, “Good Heavens!” probably on my 
hands and my face, and those diseased and tattered beggars, 
kind-hearted like all Italians, would be picking me up and 
probably wiping the mire from my cheeks with their coats, as the 
Egyptian donkey-boys clean one up after one’s donkey has 
tumbled down in the sand. 

Wonders, however, will never cease ; and somehow, to my own 
marvel and that of the beggars, whose “Piano” was changed 
into “Brava! Brava!” I recovered my balance, and after a 
stagger, and a shudder, a twist, and a strain, I went on my 
way. I did not scream, speak, stop, look round, or drop my 
umbrella; perhaps the beggars thought it was my usual method 
of progression or some system of fancy walking which they had 
not previously met. But I know that for the rest of that dismal 
excursion I felt hot and sick all over. There is no pain half 
so bad as fear; and of all fears, at least to the well-regulated 
female mind, there is no fear so terrible as the fear of dirt. 1 
never had a narrower escape, and when I sleep I am certain I 
shall endure the agony all over again in a nightmare. 


XII. 


POLONIUS’ SUPPER. 


Tue omniscient Baedeker says that in Amalfi the children are 
more tiresome than anywhere in Italy except in Pozzuoli. I grant 
him Pozzuoli; but for my part I have had less trouble here in 
Amalfi than I had in Ischia. Can it be that these imps read 
Baedeker and have become conscience-stricken? It is true they 
all ask for soldi, and more barefacedly than the urchins at Casa- 
micciola; but they seem to understand the word “No” better; 
and, besides, they are even prettier and much more ingratiating 
in their manners. When a small cherub, perhaps half naked, 
perhaps brandishing a baby as pretty as himself, comes at you 
smiling and confidential, and dances along by your side, or capers in 
front of you, and tells you he speaks English, and has heard the 
expression, “ Get away! get away! get away!” and when presently, 
still smiling, he relieves you of his presence—you don’t of course 
give him a soldo, but you rather wish you might, which is a frame 
of mind not wholly disagreeable. 

I don’t suppose they mean to be nuisances. When they go 
forth in the morning doubtless their mothers instruct them 
never to pass a mad Englishwoman without requesting soldi 
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and the little creatures think it the proper thing, a charm, a 
civility, what we require of them. Or perhaps, with the dauntless 
faith of childhood—as with regard to that time-honoured pre- 
scription for bird-catching by salt on tails—they really believe 
they will get a soldo. Once I bestowed one to see what would 
happen, and the entire absence of astonishment on the little face 
convinced me that it had really been a case of faith. Since which 
I have felt half ashamed before these children; they have set me 
on a pinnacle and made a goddess of me; a being (slightly 
capricious) who creates soldi and gives them for the asking to 
whom she will. But as for the older children, the sizeable boys 
and girls, if they think me a goddess, it is clearly a divinity of 
the Thibetan sort, incapable of spontaneous thought or motion. 
Their importunity takes the form of volunteering every needless 
service. 

“Shall I guide you to the tunnel?” (The tunnel being 
straight before you and within three yards.) 

“Shall I carry your umbrella, your book, your gloves?” 

The day I set forth on the long walk to Ravello, I must 
have had Ravello stamped on my forehead, for every child I 
met desired to guide me along a road as plain as a church by 
daylight. 

Then again there are the wiles of the still older; generally 
girls, sweet voiced, pretty creatures about sixteen, with bright 
clothes and brighter faces. Their device is flattery. 

“ Lei @ una brava signora !” they say, “ Che belle veste! Troppo 
belle! Di seta, si?” (“You are a very nice lady! What a lovely 
dress! Too lovely! Silk, isn’t it? ”) 

Sometimes I plunge into conversation with these pretty 
creatures, and they tell me their names, Teresina, Rosa, Mari- 
uccia, Carmela. 

“Ela signora? Elena? La signora se chiama Elena! O che 
bel nome!” (“And yours, lady? Helen? The lady is called 
Helen! Oh, what a beautiful name!) 

Of course it ends with the customary request, but when I 
refuse they still beam upon me, and tell each other contentedly : 

“ La signora dice dt No. Non piace allu signora dar soldi oggi. 
La signora le dara un altro giorno.” (‘The lady says, No. The 
lady doesn’t wish to give soldi to-day. She'll give them another 
cay !”) 

And they troop off, smiling and singing, and from the distance 
turn round to wave their hands at me and to cry: 

“Signora! Un soldo! Signora!” 

But the old people, the withered old crones carrying green 
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stuff or firewood, and the tottering old men who sit beside you 
stretching out piteous hands, sometimes they look rather like 
cursing when you refuse their requests, and sometimes they 
burst into tears. Indeed, I give them a few pence now and then. 
How could we bear it if we saw our old people labouring and 
starving so? 

Once when the schirocco was blowing and there did not seem 
much to be done, I lingered a long while in a quiet corner of 
the Marina, just looking at the passers-by and wishing that 
my sketching talents lay in the direction of figure painting. It 
was evening and there was a constant procession of people 
returning from the finishing of their work. A girl beside me was 
washing copper pots in the little stream which here bustles 
into the sea; she had coal-black eyes, a pink handkerchief over 
her head, a yellow one crossed upon her bosom, and a very 
much tucked-up blue petticoat. Near her a younger girl, with 
bare legs, bare arms, and bare neck, was cleaning some rags, a 
work of grace which I had scarce expected. On the road a stout 
young woman, with orange draperies on head and neck, and a 
russet skirt over muscular legs bare to the knee, was carrying 
stones on a hod from the place where two young men worked 
with pickaxes. There was much laughing and talk, the girl’s 
white teeth and black eyes shining merrily; and it was with 
distinct gallantry that one of the men swung the heavy load up 
to her shoulder. Then passed all the young priests from the 
Seminary, three and three, very decorous, but laughing and 
shouting like the schoolboys they were; some quite little lads of 
twelve and thirteen, but all dressed in dark blue frocks, and long 
black coats and crimson sashes and big beaver hats. Next 
followed a woeful company; a hapless mother on the verge of 
hysterics, and a neighbour carrying her small boy who had 
tumbled down the Cathedral steps. He was crying more as if 
be thought it his duty than with the note of genuine pain; and 
two sympathising men attended the sufferer, one patting his 
foot, the other applying a handkerchief to a slightly bleeding cut 
on his forehead. The fishermen, who at this hour all sit on the 
Marina nursing stiff little bundles of babies, rose in a body 
and joined this dismal procession ; but for my part I fancied it the 
play of Much Ado about Nothing. Now and then a carriage with 
two, sometimes with three loose-looking horses, clattered by or 
drew up to suggest that the signora should make a trifling evening 
excursion to Salerno or Battipaglia; and from across the way 
came the pleasing ring of the anvil in the blacksmith’s shop. 
And away beyond Sorrento, the sun was going down gloriously 
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in a stormy sky, sending out great showers of gold from between 
purple clouds and filling the spray of the waves—waves large for 
the Mediterranean—with diamonds and emeralds, with silver and 
amber and gold. 

For all this, in my very humble opinion, I find Amalfi rather a 
stupid place. It is picturesque, and yet, for me, wholly unsketch- 
able. The view is too big, too showy, and there are too many 
precipices. Precipices don’t look well in a sketch, especially 
when they are not very well done. And when one is not 
sketching, well, one can climb up thirty thousand steps, or else 
one can walk, right towards Sorrento, or left towards Vietri, 
along the high road. And the high road, though the most 
beautiful in Europe, is always the high road; varied, exquisite, 
enchanting when you are whirled along in a carriage, but for 
a walker just a trifle tedious. And the schirocco seems to blow 
incessantly at Amalfi, which, perhaps, is a temporary evil, the 
fault of November; and my hotel companions are not interesting, 
which also may be caused by November; and my very nice, very 
clean room has not quite enough furniture in it for the fastidious ; 
there is no place to put my best hat, which proves that my kind 
and attentive landlord never expected me to stay for more than 
three days. And there are mosquitoes, night mosquitoes and 
day mosquitoes ; who ever heard the like? The night mosquito 
we know, and against him we take our precautions; but how 
defend oneself from a day mosquito? He is larger than his 
brother, and he sings soprano; he has a plumy appearance about 
his head, and wears white spots on two of his legs, and he has a 
trunk the size of an elephant’s. The first time I saw him I 
thought him rather a pretty aerial-looking, harmless thing ; and 
I quoted Keats and let him settle on my hand and wondered why 
he waved his spotted legs above his head in that menacing 
manner. Suddenly I received a shock as if a darning-needle 
had been run into me, and when I tried to brush him off 
he spun round on his proboscis, which he had fixed firmly 
into my flesh. Next day I had a great lump on that hand, and 
not one lump only, and I hate the pretty beast with a deadly 
hatred. 

Likewise when I go sketching, I meet invisible things which 
in England we call harvesters and orange tawnies. And there 
are ants and wasps and hornets, and large scarlet beetles, and one 
day a black one, whose head and all whose legs were bedizened 
with tufts of peacock blue—truly “a mailed angel on a battle- 
day ”—and probably harmless, but terrifying none the less. As 
for the other creatures, it has been Polonius’ supper morning, noon 
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and night, and they are all out-of-doors carnivora about which 
there is no use in scolding anybody. 

They and the schirocco are driving me away from Amalfi; 
not the beggars, I protest, I rather like the beggars, but I am 
packing up. It may be pusillanimity, ingratitude, negligence of 
beauty; but no, I am going away. I will leave the mosquitoes 
in possession, and the schirocco— 


“Blow, blow, thou winter wind——” 


XIII. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 


Anp then came my journey—somewhat tedious in the omnibus 
train—to the Eternal City. Of which journey there is only one 
thing to remember—the Campagna at daybreak on a rainy 
morning. Surely, it must be the one perfect moment for seeing 
it! I got an impression of something infinite and primeval, 
something which must have waited spell-bound for centuries and 
was now just wakening into colour and life. Stretch after stretch 
—with chains of low hills like the waves of a silent, moveless 
sea; and no men, no herds, no buildings—yes, some buildings; a 
long row of broken arches just catching the early light against 
their sombre background, lonely and stern, going out into the 
distance where there are no people and they have no longer any 
purpose, silent, changeless, great, witnesses of the glory and the 
fall of Rome. And yet, no, not the fall of Rome. Our tread 
may be upon an empire’s dust, yet it is no flower of speech 
to call Rome the Eternal City. The supreme interest of Rome 
is that alone among the centres of the great ancient world, 
she is now—has always been—a living, breathing, compelling 
metropolis. The huge modern houses, the smart shops, the ugly 
new streets with the tram-lines and the Protestant churches, 
testify to the fact that Rome is still young and holds the future 
in her hand. 

Thebes, of course, Athens, Jerusalem, Cordova, even Constanti- 
nople, their younger sister, all give one a notion of having played 
their part, of having more or less gracefully, more or less 
definitely, been retired to the shelf, where one is respected but 
no longer wooed, where the past usurps upon the present, where 
life is memory and no longer hope. There never has been a 
single moment in which this could be said of Rome; and though 
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it may seem perverse, I contend that there is a sentiment, a 
poetry, in the railway train and the embankments, in the Via 
Nazionale and the tomb of Umberto under the glorious dome of 
Agrippa, no less than in the broken arches of the Appian Way. 
In defiance of Matthew Arnold, I refuse to believe that the 
armless Vatican Cupid hangs his head for no better reason than 
the modernisation of Rome. For is he not a god? knowing the 
evil and also the good? the things which are past and the things 
yet to come? and does he not see that Rome still stands, and 


that with Rome stands the world? 
Heven Hester Convinn. 
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Sic Cransit Gloria Mundi. 


“ Battered chain gangs of the orlops, grizzled drafts of years gone by.”— 
The Galley Slave. 


Grey morning in old Chelsea, one Sunday in early autumn, and 
the leaves of the pollard limes slowly falling, as I stepped inside 
the gates of Chelsea Hospital, and with that one step entered the 
old-world atmosphere of a century ago. Once within those peace- 
fal courts, one could not have been surprised to meet the Duke of 
Wellington, in frock-coat and cravat starting for his morning 
ride, or even the old Duke of York himself, in a mood alternating 
kindliness and choler. 

Neither of the old Dukes, however, met my gaze, but up and 
down the pink pavement, in front of Old Rowley’s statue, marched 
stiff and erect, as was their Sunday wont, one solitary pair, a tall 
drummer and a short fifer, quavering out, “ Those merry Christ 
Church bells,” bidding all old soldiers to prayer. 

Into church tramped the old soldiers, stalwart and crippled, 
the blind and the palsied, cocked hat and old Georgian coat, just 
as they tramped when Herkomer painted his famous picture—or, 
for the matter of that, as they had tramped every Sunday for the 
last two centuries since Nell Gwynne had her way. Into the 
famous flag-hung chapel, where, from among the carvings of 
Grinling Gibbons and the painting of Sebastiani Ricci, Robert 
Gleig and George Mathias, ex-officers of the Iron Duke both, and 
many another chaplain before and since, would endeavour to 
soften the stout old hearts, whose workings remain to the end 
hidden from all men, behind those grim exteriors. 

And go the column filed in, as I had often seen it file before, 
but to my eyes it was the change in the medals that marked the 
lapse of time. My father had been one of the officers of the 
establishment, and among these old soldiers I had been born and 
bred till I too joined the army, and when I was a lad I had been 


friends with half the inmates, and knew their histories and yarns 
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by heart. In those days a few old Waterloo men were still croon- 
ing out their lives on the southerly benches, while here and 
there some survivor of Arthur Wellesley’s glories still kept a stiff 
upper lip. 

Younger warriors there were galore, and these it was that the 
medal ribbons marked as missing. Men who had yelped wild fury 
with old Combermere at the breach at Bhurtpur at the second siege, 
when the first gentleman in England sat the throne, or had 
crawled bleeding through the pangies into the Mindoon Pagoda 
in the Ava War; men of the 13th foot from the “ illustrious 
garrison,” and 40th men from William Nott’s old toughs, aged 
and worn, but cheery always; veterans from the two Panjab 
campaigns, and here and there a 22nd man from Sir Charles 
Napier’s force in Scinde. Men too who had seen the French- 
trained Mahrattas, barely beaten at Maharajpore and Punniar, 
where hardly a British soldier expected them to fight; John 
Company’s gunners from Harry Tombs’ or Jack Olpherts’ troops 
of Bengal Horse Artillery, or Blue Caps who had followed Niel to 
relieve Lucknow, each and all of them full of memories of the 
early Victorian Wars, to be recalled by the old-world stories of 
the warriors, and by the glittering medals that hall-stamped the 
wearer’s tales with truth. 

Among those I first remember was old William Asher of H.M. 
43rd foot, who as a drummer-boy had beaten his drum standing 
like poor Ben Battle with “ both his legs in Badajoz’s breaches,” 
and thenceforward had followed the Duke in all his battles and 
sieges from Salamanca to Waterloo ; for thirty years and more of 
old age he had beaten the pensioners’ Sunday drum, for the glory of 
God and the 43rd foot, till life beat feeble, and he too with ninety 
odd summers to his name slipped quietly out of the muster-roll. 
Old William, as we called him, had been wounded in the head in the 
Peninsula, and his skull had been ‘‘ trephined,”—a piece removed 
and closed by a silver plate, fitting in much as a tea-caddy lid fits 
the caddy. Another young rogue and I used to clamber on to 
the bench beside him, out in the old Ranelagh, remove the plate, 
and tickle his brain with a straw, so that he chuckled immensely, 
and perhaps broke into rickety song. 

Dugald Mackay of the forty-twa was the last Waterloo man in 
the Hospital, and his one story, never stale to our ears, was how he 
had “dinged his bagonet into Buonaparty himself” but for 
dozen French lancers who had ridden him down, all of which we 
believed, and marvelled to see him clap the governor on the back, 
he being a field-marshal, and tell him he was “a braw laddie,” and 
the two would hold converse in Gaelic and exchange snuff. 
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The great hall of the Hospital, wainscoted in oak, is the old 
soldiers’ club-room, where they play old-world games forgotten out- 
side before Queen Victoria came to the throne, amid tattered flags 
captured in a hundred battles. Imperial Eagles by the dozen 
Moghul and Mahratta flags by the score, and—whisper it quietly 
—“old glory ” itself, taken perhaps by Ross of Bladensberg, when 
he burnt the Senate and President’s house in Washington as a 
warning and a lesson, not long after the Shannon beat the Chesapeake 
to retrieve our fallen sea prestige. Foremost among the games is 
that of Spanish Pole, or “checks,” a glorified draughts, on a 
board of one hundred and forty-four squares and thirty pieces a 
side, that men say the British learnt from the armies of Gustavus 
Adolphus. Be that as it may, such a game of skill is Spanish 
Pole, that were it shown to the true draught-player, he would 
straightway forswear draughts, as the bridge-player has deserted 
whist. Two great “check” players were “ Big” Joe, and “ Little’ 
Joe—other names they had none. 

Big Joe had been with the 22nd in Scinde, and would talk 
lovingly of “ Charlie Napeer ” the soldier’s friend, and hardest of 
campaigners; many @ Beloochi had he bayoneted at Meeanee, and 
bore a big red scar over his forehead for his pains. 

Little Joe had never seen a shot fired in anger, and had been 
the solitary piper of the establishment for over forty years, as the 
books could testify. A brown wig he wore, and no man knew how 
old he was, or whence his odd five-foot-one figure came. Big Joe 
always beat him at “ checks,” as “ Charlie Napeer beat the h’Amirs,” 
and Little Joe was always ready to fight agaix. 

Outside my father’s quarters John Irvine, late of the Innis- 
killen Dragoons, was always the military constable on duty, and a 
sweet-natured lovable Irishman he was, even though cruelly flouted 
by Ivy our Irish cook. He had lost a thumb in the charge of the 
Heavies at Balaclava, and daily returned thanks for his life, like 
the conscientious Catholic he was. 

“Good morning, Irvine,” we used to say, “ ’tis a fine morning.” 
“Glory be to God, sorr, it is,” or “ Praise be the Virgin, sorr, it 
is.” Butnever a kind word would Ivy give him for all his honey. 

Jonathan Carew, an ex-driver of the Royal Artillery, was at one 
time my father’s batman, a decent taciturn body—who would 
never satisfy our curiosity regarding the scenes of his life. He 
had helped Collingwood Dickson bring up his eighteen-pounders 
at Inkerman that hard-fought 5th of November, and had been in 
the old F troop under D’Aguilar and Goodenough with Colin 
Campbell in the Relief of Lucknow. 

We used to say to him, “ What about Inkerman, Carew? Tell 
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us about it.” “ Well, master Garge,” he would say, “we did ‘ave 
a bit of a brush there, so we did now”; and that was all his 
simple mind could evolve. 

And then, “What about Lucknow, Carew, and F troop?” 
“ Well, master Garge, we ’ad a bit of a brush there too, yes a bit 
of a brush it were,” and that was how he spoke of driving the 
right gun of the old F troop to within a hundred yards of a rebel 
battery by the iron bridge on the Gumti. A fine looking man 
was old Carew, and always created a sensation at my Dame’s 
School, when he came in his red coat and medals to fetch me 
home. 

Another old friend, whose name I never learnt, was known to 
us children as “ Butter-by-the-yard,” why, I can’t remember, save 
perhaps, that he came from Cambridge. He had been at Maha- 
rajpore, where Sir Hugh Gough had so unexpected a battle, and 
the round-shot trundled through our columns, with which Migs 
Gough and other ladies marched, riding at the head, to clear 
the dust, on the top of elephants. “Sir Hugh, ’ee swore 
summat terrible ’ee did, and said as ’ow he didn’t want no 
danged petticoats a muddling up with ’is guns,” quoth Butter- 
by-the-yard. 

James Kirch-hoffer the Palatinoch was a huge rheumatic 
guardsman, who wore the French decoration for valour among his 
Crimean honours; six foot two he stood, even when shrunk with 
infirmity and premature age, the legacy of two Crimean winters. 
It was told of him that he had bayoneted eight Russians at 
Inkerman. 

And so one could wander on, from the Great Hall round to the 
Light-Horse Ward, through the Ranelagh and Dutch William’s 
avenues, up past the Chillianwallah monument and the Waterloo 
cannon, each place peopled by some old soldier whose favourite 
haunt it was, the romance of whose stories had caught one’s 
boyish imagination. 

Warworn and distinguished as were many of the rank and file, 
the officers of the Establishment were more so; Sidney Cotton, 
the Governor, who had faced the music at Peshawar in the 
summer of ’57, with John Lawrence behind him; old Pat Grant, 
his successor, also of Indian fame, the finest figure to look on 
that ever held the baton, and a sight for young soldiers to 
remember. 

Herbert Gall of the 14th Light Dragoons, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, had lost a thumb and very nearly his life following 
Havelock in the wild charge at Ramnagur in ’49, and after him 
came Richard Wadeson, sometime colonel of the 75th, who had 
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won the Victoria Cross and his commission at the storming of 
Delhi. 

Among those in my earliest days was fine old John Davern of 
the 88th, a captain of invalids in his 90th year, who lived in the 
quaint officers’ quarter alongside the Light-Horse Ward. He had 
led a dissolute company of the “ Faugh-a-ballaghs” through 
thirteen world-renowned battles in the Peninsula, and drowsed 
out his old age in the sun o’ summers, wearing his uniform and a 
red nightcap, ready to throw a mild Orange oath at any who 
disturbed him. 

Another captain of invalids was famous old “ Jolly” Green ot 
the Rifle Brigade, now dead too, alas! who had fought alone with 
eight mutinous troopers in the Trans Gogra jungles, killing seven 
ere his men found him, sadly wounded; yet survive he did, minus 
one arm and a thumb of the other, and with such a network of 
sabre cuts on his sturdy body as must have been seen to be 
believed, 

John Irby had lost bis leg as a subaltern in the Guarries and 
had come straight from the Crimea to the Hospital with his 
bride, where he served as adjutant for forty years from boyhood 
to old age, till he too died as the toughest must ; for, 


“Be the day short or be the day long, 
At length it ringeth to evensong.” 


Once or twice a week, under our windows, come summer come 
winter, a company of veterans would parade at the infirmary 
gate, to bury a comrade, often two or three, and follow the bier 
through the old corridors to the flag-hung chapel, while one 
solitary drummer and Little Joe the fifer, with muffled drum and 
squealing fife, would wail out the “ Adeste Fideles,” ‘The old 
hundredth,” or “The land o’ the Leal,” till the old squares echoed 
again to the dirge. 

On the 29th of May, King Charlie’s day, the feast of the Restora- 
tion, the able-bodied men of the six companies of invalids still 
parade in the centre court, every man with an oak leaf and oak 
apple in his hat, and give three cheers for King Charles, the 
founder, and then three cheers for the reigning sovereign. Old 
Rowley’s statue in the middle is decked with boughs in memory 
of his concealment in the oak-tree and escape from Cromwell’s 
troopers after the “ crowning victory.” 

In the Cupola between the chapel and the Great Hall, and in 
the Hall itself, hang trophies of arms from the Tower armoury; 
matchlock and fusil, harquebus and halbert, flintlock, pike and 
bayonet, breast-plate and morion, horse-pistol and blunderbuss, 
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in goodly keeping with the spirit of the place, while in the 
corners stand the famous old leather black-jacks in which army 
beer used to be served and which men say are nothing but the 
high legs cut off the long boots of the said Cromwell’s troopers, 
the knee-pieces joined for a lip, and a bottom sewn at the ankle. 

Outside the front gates stood in old days Jews Row and 
Paradise Row (the former famous for the merry picture of the 
“ News of Waterloo”), now pulled down to make way for red-brick 
flats and mansions. In these old streets lived some of the wives 
of the pensioners, married for the sake of a parlour wherein to 
smoke a pipe, and lo! when one died the widower straightway 
cast about him for another, so that he might have foothold out- 
side the hospital. Their method of courting used to be, and for 
aught I know is now, to take out their dinners and lay them at 
the feet of their innamorata, and it was no unusual thing for a 
lady with a comfortable parlour to receive two or three dinners a 
day and be hard put to it which to choose. There is on record 
the story of one William Hiseland, who “married for a parlour” 
when 103 and enjoyed his portion for several years to follow. 

The veteran soldier, the ancient Pistol, much as the ancient 
Mariner, of all races and all ages, seems to exist but in one or two 
different forms. One, the grim and grizzled knave, taciturn and 
little given to prate of his adventures, who only pleads, and that 
under pressure, to having seen a “ bit of a brush ” like our friend 
Carew the artillery driver. Of such, doubtless, Corporal Praise- 
the-Lord-Barebones of the Protector’s Horse was a fore-runner 
and a sample. The other, the cheery hearty raconteur, bon 
camarade always, with his “ Marlbrook s’en va ten guerre” 
demeanour, is to be met with in every book from Shakespeare to 
Lever, and Scott to Kipling, and among the veterans at Chelsea 
as often as anywhere else. 

Uncle Toby “who swore so in Flanders” was but sib to the 
men who “ groused” in the trenches before Sebastopol or in the 
thick white dust of Lord Methuen’s waiting camp on the Modder. 

And so, as one old soldier is like another, the long column of 
greybeards that filed into church that Sunday was like similar 
columns in ages past; for the veteran of the Afghan and Egyptian 
wars is growing vastly like him of the Peninsula. Yet one 
wonders if young Thomas of to-day, pert and clad in a mustard 
suiting, can ever be grey, grizzled and stately—of course he can. 
The jin de sitcle private will become the typical veteran, just 
as, at the Service clubs, the same old colonel or one exactly like 
him, has occupied the same arm-chair ever since clubs and 
colonels were invented. 
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Or just as at the hunt dinner to the farmers, the flashy young 
farmer with his saucy tie may be seen in all stages of develop- 
ment towards the sturdy old John Bull of eighty summers, who 
gets up to say— Oi’ve been varming now for nigh on sixty year, 
and I tell all you young varmers, that Oi never knew no ’unting 
as urt the la-and.” ! 

The green leaf turns to the sere, leaf by leaf, exactly as did the 
leaf of last year; the beauty of to-day is the dowager of to- ; 
morrow, and it takes but a generation for “that young devil i 
Bangs” of the Light Dragoons to be “ poor old Bangs” of the 
“Senior,” with perhaps not a soul to remember that Bangs was 
the best cross-country rider of his day, or the lightest-hearted 
dancer in Merrie England and a gallant soldier to boot. 

And so at Chelsea Hospital “ Ticunderoga ” Tom gives place to 
“ Waterloo Joe,” and “ Waterloo Joe” to “Inkerman Dick” and 
even “ Maiwand Jimmy”; and all the while Old Rowley from his 
pedestal hard by the pink pavement must needs look down 
through the ages, as recruit on recruit matures to veteran, and 
comes, each in turn, to the old Hospital, that gives the lie, by 
yirtue of his Founder’s deed, to those who declared—“ He never 
said a foolish thing, nor ever did a wise onv.” 





G. F. MacoMouny. 











Some Malayan Dances. 


Imaarne a palm-thatched roof, some twenty feet square, resting on 
four wooden posts set at the four corners: built under trees on 
the grass by the wayside, in the daytime deserted, but at night 
the scene of a Malay play, the “ Ma’yong.” It is open on all 
sides, a rough rail fastened to the posts some nine inches above 
the ground, being the only barrier, unless one reckon a string, on 
which hang bananas, for the players to eat and the clown to play 
with. Its flooring is the usual Malay matting. 

At night this pent-house is lit with flickering lamps. Outside 
crowd Chinese coolies and shopkeepers, wizened, ugly, in sombre 
dirty clothes but chattering and happy; Tamils in white shawls; 
Malays in plaid skirts and khaki-uniform-coats, which they have 
borrowed, alas! from their utilitarian British masters. Inside 
sit the performers, some dozen musicians, three danseuses, the 
chief actor, the clown; drums, a carved inlaid fiddle, a clarionet, 
gongs, castanets, these make up the orchestra, Clad in scarlet 
gowns, silk skirts, gilded necklaces across their bosoms, gold pins 
and flowers in their hair, gilt breast-brooches, silver anklets, red 
silk scarves caught under silver belts in front and flung thence 
over one shoulder to hang loose behind, the actresses sit on the 
matin the midst of the musicians; if the Graces are kind, so 
dainty one almost wonders whether they are indeed flesh and 
blood, or figures in some delicate porcelain ware, with that pale 
olive brown complexion—“like the moon swept by clouds,” Malays 
say. Their fingers are tipped with silver antenna, ornaments that 
flash and glitter like white fire; and on the play of these antenn» 
depends the grace of the “ Ma’yong.” 

Slowly spreading tiny exquisite hands—swaying their bodies 
rhythmically from side to side, their silver-tipped fingers moving 
like jewelled fronds, they keep time with the music. And the 
movement is like sound crystallised. At last they break into 
song, using similes very gracious and very common among Malays, 
similes used of the hair of a woman, and to be heard also from the 
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lips of Patani raft-men when they cast their offering on the rocks 
at the head of the rapids on the Perak river, and pray the spirits 
that the rocks may open and grant safe passage. 

“We will rise up like the snake that uncoils; like the 
blossom of the palm will we unfold.” And brushing down 
their skirts, the finger-play hardly ceasing for a moment, 
they rise, sweeping and swaying in a wide circular movement ; 
another actress joins them, and a youth, the principal actor, 
or Pa’yong, as he is called; attired in white vest, blue belt, 
fall skirt, and beneath it loose cotton trousers; another belt of 
silver coins hanging low over his thigh and, as he paces by, 
adding its shimmer to the wavelike procession of colour and form. 
He is a Raja, and the ladies are his wives and sisters. Round they 
sway in narrow circle, changing and winding in and out, finger 
and palm, wrist and elbow now drooping now lifting, with graco 
effortless, insinuating, reluctant. At first they pace slowly, then, 
gathering speed from the throbbing music, they slide with 
tempestuous skirt and long woven step like the supple stride of a 
tiger. With just such charm “of woven paces and of waving 
hands,” one can picture Vivien casting her spell on Merlin: with 
just such deliberate, thoughtful, uncanny gesticulation. 

The music changes. The actresses cease to dance, sit down, 
and light Malay cigarettes. The Raja alone paces round, and in 
his glittering eye, thin dark features and body belted low so as to 
give him an unnatural long-waisted appearance, in his sinuous 
grace, too, there is something very suggestive of the “snake that 
uncoils.” Again the music changes. The Raja alone sits down. 





“Just as the dances of the Joget are supposed to be symbolical of 
different actions and ideas and are accompanied by appropriate music,” 
writes Mr. Skeat in his book on ‘Malay Magic,’ “‘so in the ‘ Ma’yong’ 
there is quite a long list of tunes, each of which is considered to be 
appropriate to a particular action or to some one or more of the dramatis 
persone. In fact, one may almost say that we have here, in principle, the 
rude germ of the Wagnerian Leit-motif.” 


And Mr. Skeat goes on to give the names of tunes appropriate to 
princess, Raja, clown; to the representation of sleep, of death, of 
people entering the jungle. 

The “ Ma’yong” has its comic interlude. There is the clown, 
& Patani brown and burly, when I saw the play, with something 
earthy and vigorous about him, suggestive of the gnarled strength 
of giant forest trees, and (perhaps because he wore a hideous 
flaming mask, red, with glittering eyes and hair of undressed wool) 
suggestive, also, of the brutish side of human nature; a figure 
very like the big-limbed brown Satyr in Titian’s “ Bacchus and 
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Ariadne” in the National Gallery. Except for the mask and a 
short skirt, in which is thrust a huge wooden knife, he is naked. 
His part is to ridicule the dancing of the actresses, to cut uncouth 
capers, fall down at a flick of the Raja’s birch, make some 
impromptu jokes, in short, play the clown as he is played all the 
world over. 

Then an old man, after folding his hands in momentary prayer 
before the lamp, fastened his sarong high, as Malay women are 
wont in dishabille, above the breast and just below the armpits, 
and playing the part of nurse, chanted of an assignation and 
danced round the chief actress, who answered in plain prose. 
This old man, I was told, was the only one of the company who 
could open the play-house with proper ceremony, duly appeasing 
evil spirits. The profession of actor and actress is haram, for- 
bidden by Mahometan law; and the good Mahometan, though 
he yields to the weakness of the flesh and loves to see the play, 
looks askance at players, and will not let them sit down with the 
guests when he hires them to perform at a marriage-feast. 

But gilt and scarlet and public admiration attract boys and 
girls to the boards; or, to speak by the card, to the mat of the 
play-house; and as the consolation of Islam is denied them, they 
stick by the old ghost creed and offer forbidden homage of rice 
and incense to spirits, praying that sickness and calamity be far 
from them during their sojourn in a village. So they open the 
play-house shed, ‘‘the portals of the seven chambers of the seven 
palaces”: chanting, as Mr. Clifford has told us: 





“Let them be opened together with the Gates of Lusts and Passion, 
together with the Gate of Desire and Faith, together with the Gates of 
Longing and Supreme Desire. The Longing that lasts from Dawn unto 
Dawn, which causes food to cease to satisfy and renders sleep uneasy, 
which remembering causes to remember unceasingly, hearing to hear, 
seeing to see.” 


And such a longing the “ Ma’yong” actually begets in the hearts 
of young Malay folk. When a travelling company comes round, 
the parents are afraid lest their children be bewitched; school- 
boys play truant and crowd all day about the house where actors 
and actresses are staying ; and I myself saw a Chinaman sit down 
before the empty shed whence a ma’yong had just flitted, lift up 
his voice and weep aloud to the amusement of a crowd of on- 
lookers; he was “ gila,” infatuated. 

For the uncivilised mind, like the mind of children, is entirely 
subjective, unable to view anything apart from itself; and “the 
man that is not yet dead to self,” as Thomas & Kempis said, “is 
quickly overcome in small and trifling things.” The religious 
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conscience, noting this, condemns such sources of irresponsivle 
emotion ; temptation so powerful, temptation like the lust of the 
eye, is damnable, the gift of the devil, and so, though Malays 
have never complied, Mahometan law enjoins that no woman 
shall go with face uncovered, and condemns play-going. 

But then comes the philosopher of to-day, and he recognises 
the appreciation of beauty as a sign of spiritual alertness, and he 
wonders why a people who have received no mean share of 
esthetic susceptibility should have been content to live in com- 
parative squalor and discomfort, a jungle folk. But certainly he 
will detect a symptom of that reason (be it what it may, climate, 
creed, or the rajadom of yore) in the very character of their 
esthetic predilections. At its best, the ma’yong reminds one, let 
us say, by its languor and delicate hand-play, by its beauty and 
affectation, of the figures in Botticelli’s pictures, in his “Spring,” 
for instance; and one may apply Vernon Lee’s appreciation of 
those figures with absolute propriety to the Malayan danseuse. 


“It is the grace of a woman not beautiful but well-dressed and moving 
well, a fascination almost spiritual, since it seems to promise a sensitive- 
ness to beauty, a careful avoidance of ugliness, a desire for something 
more delicate, a reverse of all things gross and accidental, a possibility of 
perfection.” 

But for the student of wsthetic affinities, Botticelli’s figures 
live and have their being on a plane approaching that of the 
fantastic creatures of Aubrey Beardsley. And in its more 
exaggerated form, the Malay play may be compared with the 
work of the latter. Ifthe performance be new to one, take place 
in the open air, and the dress of the actresses be not gaudy and 
over-done, one may not be quick to notice this; but in a kindred 
play, where the parts are filled by weedy school-boys, and the 
dance perhaps takes place indoors, the analogy is patent. 

The boys, costumed as women, wear long velvet gowns, crimson, 
pink, pale blue, ablaze with tinsel ; on wrists and feet bangles and 
anklets; on their heads turbans of Parsee pattern, a foot high, 
very gardens of gilt-leaved pink-blossomed paper roses, and 
crowned with black ostrich feathers. Hathera the play is called, 
borrowed first by Siam from Arabia, a Malay told me, only refined 
exceedingly by the Malay tact for beauty. Prostrate, their 
flowery turbans touching the floor, their hands clasped before 
them, the boys kneel in a row. Drums clash, the chorus of 
musicians roar out Arabic words, of which they do not understand 
the meaning; the boys rise slowly, the play of drooping hands 
lifted one above another, one above another, giving the idea of 
climbing and ascent. 
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Then follows a dance by the two chief actors; gliding backward 
in a narrow circle, close by one another, heads and feet moving in 
unison, arms held out now at full length with fingers always 
drooping and now resting on the hip. Others join them. First, 
they bend low, so that all the quivering flowery turbans touch 
in their midst; then, with one hand on hip and the other stretched 
at full length towards the centre of the circle, they fall outwards 
and backwards from the waist up, so that they look like the 
opening petals of a single exotic flower. The dance over, they 
kneel slowly down, and their hands rapidly dropping one over the 
other, one over the other, are like nothing so much as a falling 
chain of blossoms. 

In this play, too, the comic interlude was introduced: in the 
shape, here, of a small chubby boy dressed in European tropical 
clothes and a broad-brimmed foolish straw hat. And, to show the 
facility of Malay talent, I may add that among the many move- 
ments of the actors was a dance after the fashion of an English 
polka. 

R. O. Winstepr 
(Civ. Service: Fed. Malay States). 
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Che Parson's Wood. 


By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


AvuTHoR OF ‘THE BonNET CoNSPIRATORS,’ ‘THE SOVEREIGN 
PowER,’ ETC., ETC, 


Cuapter VI. 


Master Anscompe forbore all comment. Two rules of conduct 
he observed with regard to his daughter—he never asked questions, 
and rarely proffered advice. The echo of Oliver’s quick retreating 
footsteps and the clang of the door died away upon a perfectly 
natural silence as he settled himself down according to his 
usual custom in the chimney-corner of the house-place for the 
evening, and began to fill his pipe as if nothing had occurred of 
particular moment. 

Joanna checked her laughter, ashamed and vexed with herself. 
Her thoughts went with Oliver, striding away in the dark and 
solitude, hurt and sore, as she well knew, to the heart. Generally 
when staying so late he spent the evening with them, and now the 
tright fire and cosy homeliness seemed to be mocking his empty 
chair as it stood back against the wall. 

Master Anscombe appeared to feel it too, and Joanna became 
keenly conscious of his concerned glance furtively following her 
every movement, and stronger and stronger grew within her the 
desire to confide in him. Yet much as she longed for counsel and 
help, she felt instinctively that from her father of all people at 
this juncture she must not ask it. The danger of embroiling 
him was too great, heavily committed as he was in the political 
crisis to stand or fall with the anti-court party. To make him an 
accessory to the concealment of Charles might compromise him 
beyond what was fair, for well she knew where his personal 
sympathies would be. 

“And after all,” sighed Joanna, “either I can see it accomplished 
myself or else ’tis a matter beyond us both.” 

Her father’s own attitude of silent strength helped her to 
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the decision. Alone she had plunged into the tangle; and since 
matters had become so involved, well, ’twas best that as few as 
possible should be dragged into it. And the real personal trouble, 
her quarrel with Oliver, she shrank from touching upon. No, it 
must be her responsibility so long as ever she could support it, 
After all, what was it? A few days at most, and Master 
Braythwayte would be out of the country—’twould be easy enough 
to slip off from the coast once his foot had healed, and she and 
Dahlia had had time to talk over the ways and means. 

Meantime, the silent guardianship, requiring no explanation, 
but simply there to protect, was so inexpressibly comforting that 
it was long past their usual hour for retiring before she rose to 
put away her wheel. The rhythmic murmur and mechanical 
process of handling the yarn seemed to keep at bay the haunting 
fears and turmoil: almost without knowing it she shrank from 
solitude and the dissection in silence of the naked truth. There 
in the warm, bright, quiet room, with Master Anscombe’s stalwart 
composed presence a perfect tower of strength, danger and 
difficulties dwindled and hope blossomed afresh. She caressed 
her father “ good-night” with even more tenderness than usual, 
and he responded with a warmth that had something of maternal 
solicitude in it. Following her to the staircase, almost as if 
unwilling to lose sight of her, he held the candle and waited at 
the foot till she was safely within her own room, while Joanna, 
on her side, stood clinging to the door till the last glimmer of 
light and last sound of his heavy steps had quite died away. 
Then, with a sigh, she roused herself to face the night and her 
own thoughts. 

And once alone, the regiment of anxieties waiting upon leisure 
could no longer be kept at bay. She betook herself to bed indeed, 
but not to rest. Racked with conjectures as to what the next day 
might bring of disaster, as to how Dahlia had acted, what Major 
Goffe might have discovered, what Oliver could be thinking of 
her, how King Carlos was passing the night; too restless to sleep, 
too tired to rouse herself to sane wakefulness, she dozed in fitful 
spells haunted by disconnected dreams, wherein she pursued 
phantoms without faces, yet otherwise strangely familiar, only to 
wake and then dream again that she was being pursued by them. 
Unholy statues, futile sobbing Dahlias, furious Olivers, sneering 
Major Goffes, and quizzing Charles Braythwaytes flitted in and 
out, a medley of fantastic dancing shadows. 

With the first gleam of morning she rose and crept stealthily 
to the gable-room, flung open the lattice and propping herself 
with her eyes to the west, prepared to sit and wait till there should 
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be light enough to show her what signals were flying. The mist- 
veil of dawn hung softly grey above the Wood, but as she watched, 
one by one the mysterious shapes looming faintly through it 
resolved themselves into trees, and presently, from the lifting 
east, came little arrows of brightness darting across to make fiery 
paths to her goal. And as from the sun below the horizon there 
shot up over the palely primrose eastern sky the first strong 
crimson shafts that meant the return of hope in a new day, almost 
simultaneously Joanna caught sight of the rose-signal that, 
fluttering against its still grey western background, meant the 
message of hope to her. 

Until she actually realised it was there, Joanna hardly knew 
how great had been her dread. 

But now, at least, all was well at the House. It was less difficult 
to be comforted where only her personal troubles were concerned. 
Chilled and faint, but with anxiety lulled, she crept down again 
to her room, and flinging herself upon her bed, dropped almost at 
once into dreamless sleep. 

It was very late when she awoke, and the big grandfather’s 
clock struck ten as she reached the house-place—empty and 
garnished for the day. The doors, set wide, let in a stream of 
sunshine and sweet warm July air. Up went Joanna's spirits 
like a feather. She walked across to the door, noting every detail 
of the glowing beauty and orderliness around her—the freshly- 
sanded brick floor, the highly-polished speckless tables and chairs, 
the spluttering logs, the glittering glass and pewter, everything 
within witnessing to care and housewifely pride. And without! 
Joanna leant against the door and let her eyes rest, with the keen 
vivid joy of living strong within her, upon the rich varied colouring 
touched to such magnificent luxuriousness by the morning sun. 
To her right lay the brilliant blue line of sea; the little breeze 
blowing up from it was soft and balmy with the scent of gorse 
and heather. High above her the skylarks were singing, while 
from the Wood behind there came a chorus of morning songs from 
the thrushes and blackbirds, broken only by the familiar tap- 
tapping of the wood-peckers, distinctly to be heard in the still air, 
with every now and again a call from some last belated July 
cuckoo. How Joanna loved it! Peace, beauty, happiness—all 
she had ever known of delight in life summed up there for her in 
these precincts of home! 

For the time being all woes and cares, foreboding and anxiety 
were lulled to non-existence, 

Mistress Dangars’ voice at her elbow recalled her. 
“You are late, Mistress Joanna, but still, indeed, you had 
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such an overtiring day yesterday,” she began, with a demure 
respectfulness which really covered an allusion to Oliver Barras’ 
prolonged visit of the previous day. “The master bade us not 
wake you.” 

Joanna instantly detected and resented the covert allusion. 
Back upon her rushed the herd of worries which the beauty of the 
morning had swept away. 

“We stayed up over-night, Master Anscombe and myself,” she 
replied, coldly. ‘Tis true I have slept late.” 

“He bade me also say that he has gone to Squire Barras, and 
that preparations must be made for a supper and gathering of all 
his friends this evening.” 

Joanna was conscious of being closely watched, and every instinct 
rose in self-defence. 

“We shall be busy, then,” she observed, with an effort, forcing her- 
self to turn calmly and survey the shrewd old face so closely peering 
into hers. Mistress Dangars was an old retainer who could be 
relied upon so long as a proper distance was kept between them: 
Joanna had no notion of making confidants of her maids, but was 
perfectly aware how little was ever in reality hid from them. 

“T will come to you at once in the kitchens.” 

She kept her head high as she led the way, but a crimson spot 
burnt on either cheek. Down to their lowest sank her spirits. 
She knew at once what this news portended. Once enlightened 
as to the real significance of their meetings—political, not social, 
she guessed only too well the special dangers and troubles which 
made this one immediate and imperative. Oh, what if it were 
the outcome of yesterday ! 

But meantime preparations had to be made, and, fortunately 
for her they involved a great deal. Nota moment further had 
she to herself the rest of the day, save to fly occasionally to the 
gable to reassure herself as to the signal. At eight o’clock Master 
Anscombe returned, and by twos and threes the rest of the 
company followed. 

Joanna, as hostess, stood with her father in the house-place to 
receive them. 

Never had there been such a number. It seemed as if every 
house for miles round had sent its representative. Joanna, 
chatting and smiling gaily as one after the other dropped in, 
grew colder and more restless with each new comer. Never 
before had the inn seen such a big meeting, and, alas! what could 
it mean but disaster ? 

Above and beyond loomed that wretched anticipation of having 
to meet Oliver and Major Goffe, the two men she least wished to 
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see, most feared and who of all others were the most certain of 
course to appear. Every time the house-door clanged, with each 
fresh step her heart throbbed and leapt and her colour came 
and went. The men standing about her thought that never had 
Mistress Anscombe been more beautiful and alluring, the crimson 
coming and going with every word she spoke, the blue of her 
eyes now lightening to azure, now darkening to violet, smiling, 
courteous, outwardly composed, the whole gamut of emotions 
writing themselves upon her face. 

Little did anyone guess at the tumult of fear and vexation, 
excitement, and dull aching that in reality filled heart and mind. 
And presently, when a movement in the crowd suddenly showed 
her Oliver Barras wedging his way through with the suave 
countenance of Goffe just behind, the shock brought the tears to 
her eyes. 

Oliver bent over her hand, murmured a formal greeting with- 
out looking at her and passed on. Goffe however, smilingly took 
up his station by her side. Joanna began to hate his smile with 
a healthy hatred of what she did not understand. 

“T have just come from Braythwayte House,” he began. 
“Mistress Dahlia begs me to say that she has some special balsam 
which she thinks would be beneficial for your scratches if you 
could call any time for it. I would have brought it had it been 
ready. Will you entrust me with a message for her as to when 
she may expect you?” 

“T shall probably go to-morrow, Master Goffe. Scarce a day 
passes but Ido so, To-day has been too much occupied. Mistress 
Dahlia will always expect me, out of the goodness of her heart, 
only when she sees me. I need not trouble you.” 

The message was so evidently a concocted one! Joanna could 
have laughed at its unreality. She was on her guard at once. 

“Tis no trouble,” replied Major Goffe suavely, “I am going 
back there to sleep. "Tis a lonely neighbourhood, and as I need 
not tell you, who are in all our confidence,” he smiled urbanely, 
“danger lurks everywhere in these troubled days. SoI, and my 
men, are billeting ourselves at the House for the present.” 

He had his eyes fixed on her to read how the bolt shot home. 
Had it not been for the schooling of the past two hours already 
Joanna must have betrayed herself. She kaew at once that he 
spoke with a motive, though whether it was to warn, or to further . 
involve her, in any case danger was imminent. The train of 
circumstances following naturally upon the news itself rose in a 
succession of vivid pictures—the Wood watched, her movements 
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conversation between them impossible. She answered composedly : 
but the blood slowly ebbed from her lips, while remaining high 
in her cheeks. It was a peculiarity with her when under strong 
emotion, but this Goffe knew her too little to understand. 

“Thank you. In that case may I say five o’clock to-morrow ? 
"Twill be very kind of you to take the message. Naturally 
Mistress Dahlia’s time will now be fally occupied.” 

Master Anscombe signalled for a move to the supper-room, 
and Goffe, with a little bow, passed on. How Joanna lived 
through the next few minutes she hardly knew. It seemed 
endless—that stream of faces ever passing and repassing, each 
with some kind of a smile, some combination of words—nothing 
coherent to her understanding. Through a mist the faces bobbed 
and smirked: mechanically she curtseyed, gave her hand, smiled, 
replied; in her heart but the one frenzy to escape, to realise for 
herself to what extent this new danger would fetter her action. 
As the last of the guests filed past, the tension gave way— 
Joanna laughed—the idiotic outburst of nervous reaction. The 
man turned sharply: it was Oliver. She had neither noticed nor 
recognised him, and now stood staring into his very eyes as if 
unseeing. Oliver stopped, hesitated, looked again, and made a 
step towards her. But before he could speak she had brushed 
quickly past, and was gone. Pride held him back: unselfish 
anxiety for her warned him that something was terribly amiss, 
and that she needed help. Should he follow, force her to speak, 
make her accept help and counsel at all hazards? Even while he 
hesitated, Master Anscombe shouted to him from the farther 
room—Joanna darted away—the opportunity was gone. 

Joanna sped madly up the stairs: there might be just light 
enough to see the signal. No rose-coloured silk fluttered now. 
Bright as the saffron sky melting in sunlight it gleamed—the 
yellow danger signal, sign that her presence was urgently 
required. Joanna dropped upon the window-seat, her head in 
her hands. How could she obey it? It was almost impossible 
to be away from the inn: at any moment she might be called 
for. Yet to stay away was equally impossible. Well, but there 
was just one chance, now, while the supper was going on. 

She would leave word with Dangars that she was going out for 
a breath of fresh air. Perhaps so she might manage a private 
conversation with Mistress Dahlia without spies. She raised her 
head, rose from her knees, and straightened herself with a 
pathetically defiant gesture. Resolute she was already: the 
defiance was of her own weakness, against herself. For she must 
go, and all else must be put aside, 
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Down the stairs she went boldly to the kitchens, gave her 
message to Mistress Dangars, and made her way out by the side 
door. On a peg just within hung a long cape with which Master 
Anscombe was wont to cover himself in stormy weather. Joanna 
unhooked it as she passed. It occurred to her that it might be 
useful; the light blue stuff kirtle she had put on in honour of 
the evening was fashioned for a gala occasion, and conspicuous. 
Then away she strolled towards the Wood, loitering backwards 
and forwards as if uncertain of any special goal at first, till, 
nearing the entrance, she could slip within. 

It was nearly nine o’clock; the sun had set, and though it 
was twilight outside, not a ray could penetrate within the Wood. 
She began to run, but lightly, so that her footsteps scarcely 
sounded on the turf; then she trod on a twig which snapped, and 
out of the darkness quick pattering steps came flying towards her, 
as if the owner had only been waiting for some such signal from 
her to advance. Joanna stopped short, and in another moment 
had Mistress Dahlia in her embrace. 

“T have been waiting all the afternoon,” she gasped. “ All 
the afternoon since I flew the signal. Oh, Joanna, all is lost! 
You are alone?” 

She paused, putting her hand to her throat, as the sentences 
palpitated out in little sobs. Hearing them Joanna suddenly 
felt strong. She put out her hand and grasped Dahlia by the 
shoulder. 

“Speak gently—a whisper—but ’tis safe so far, I can spare an 
hour, till ten. They are all at supper, a big party, Major Goffe, 
Master Barras and all, and the maids are busy. They will not 
miss me yet. We are quite alone.” 

A curious little lilting laugh came out of the darkness. 

“Not quite,” said a voice at her elbow. “Come, Mistress 
Joanna. Follow your leader and king!” 

Her hands were seized at the same moment; even had she not 
recognised the voice, she must, she thought, have known the grasp. 
To whom else could those delicate long soft fingers belong? 
Soft as a woman’s they were to the touch, softer by far than her 
own, roughened by manual work, but their grip was very far from 
feminine, closing right round her hand like bits of steel. 

“Come, Dahlia, ma mie, this way,” he added, and in another 
moment had turned aside into the brushwood, drawing Joanna 
after him, She felt oddly unable to resist, even had she wished 
to do so: the soft impelling clasp seemed to have some magic 
power over her. It was quite dark, but the way was clear: they 
had evidently strack some path with which Charles was familiar. 
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Behind her she could hear Dablia’s little tripping steps; her own 
immediately fell into harmony with those of her guide. She 
stumbled once or twice over a knotted root; the fingers closed 
more tightly, upholding and directing at the same time. With 
his other hand he seemed to be holding back stray branches lest 
they should whip across her face, but it was too dark for her to 
see. Only when once a twig flipped back, and she involuntarily 
cried out and stumbled, his arm went round her. 

“Why, my queen! You are not hurt?” 

The whisper, so low and soft, added to the weirdness of the 
strange expedition. Joanna felt conscious of nothing but that odd 
sense of fascination, as if she must needs blindly follow him— 
headlong—wherever he might choose to lead. She began to 
wonder if this too were not part of her nightmare, and turned 
suddenly, dragging her hand away to thrust both up against him. 

“Are you real?” she cried. ‘ This—this is so bewildering!” 

Charles caught both hands, and held them a moment, laughing 
under his breath. 

“Why, you are frightened—actually at last—oh, brave and 
bonny lass of Braythwayte! Have I proved you nothing but a 
mortal woman—after all? Bravo! then my chase is worth 
while!” 

Such a boyish laugh finished his words that of itself it restored 
Joanna’s confidence. 

He dropped her hands, and all at once a tinder and flint 
scratched in the darkness; a light flashed out and Joanna saw his 
face distinctly, bright and gay, his brown eyes radiant with 
excitement and exhilaration as they smiled straight into hers. 

“Our journey is at an end,” he whispered. ‘ We can talk now. 
Right in the very middle are we, and not a bat even to discover 
us. Heigho for the noble game of hide-and-seek! You forgive 
me?” He turned without waiting for a reply, to set a light 
to a lantern hung in one of the trees; then came back again 
to her. 

“Well?” he said, and stood in front of her, holding the light 
between their two faces, while his eyes, at once so bright and s0 
soft, gleaming like agates, looked right into hers. 

But there was nothing of undue familiarity to resent: the 
smile was so boyish, so alluring! And ’twas King Carlos who 
was smiling. 

Joanna's eyes were dilating with an odd feeling she did not com- 
prehend. But Charles seemed to read in them something of which 
she was unconscious, and his smile became tinged with a certain 
triumph, She glanced involuntarily at her wrist: it occurred to 
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her that his grasp had been severe. He saw it, and stooping 
suddenly raised her hand to his lips. 

“Did I hurt you?” he murmured. “ How rough and careless 
of me! See, Dahlia carississima, how I have hurt our bene- 
factress.” And he ran his fingers caressingly up and down the 
red marks, and held the wrist towards his sister for inspection. 
It was all so oddly impersonal, the attitude and manner of a king 
toa subject. It was as if the three had become children again, 
and were at play. He left her hand in his sister’s and began to 
light other lamps hard by. 

In a few minutes Joanna found herself standing in a circle of 
illumination: This part of the Wood was unknown to her, but 
she saw now they had reached another of those oases cleared round 
about a statue. This one upraised itself out of the surrounding 
greenwood, a flying figure poised on its pedestal as if just about 
to float away into the dim recesses of the round patch of sky, 
where far above them twinkled stars that to Joanna’s heated 
imagination seemed to be casting their reflections down to hang 
them upon the trees and so light the solitude. 

She looked up, and then down and round, the weird fascination 
of the deep fastnesses of a wood coming irresistibly upon her. 
Charles watched her face with interested intentness—Dahlia 
shifted slightly, and he held up a warning finger. Joanna’s eyes, 
full of that odd unseeing look of the dreamer, fell upon a heap of 
moss, a cushion, and a tiny square of linen spread out with a 
big basket beside it. 

“Why! Are we going to have supper here?” she asked. 

Charles laughed outright. 

“TI was waiting for that, oh practical Mistress Joanna— 
forgive me!” 

Joanna was already on her knees beside the basket. He 
whisked it out of her reach, and put it up on the pedestal. 

“Not there!” cried Joanna. It seemed desecration. He held 
it, pulling her back with the other hand, and smiled teasingly 
down at her. 

“Do you recollect,” said Dahlia softly, “that we may be 
followed and watched? And that time is precious, and that we 
have talked of nothing ?” 

The spell was broken. Back from the region of careless child- 
hood—what charm was it that he held to make them all so com- 
pletely forget everything but the mere delight of living for the 
moment? Back into the prosaic land of the present Joanna came. 

She turned to Dahlia, who had come close up behind them. 

“‘I—I—oh, I had forgotten,” 
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“ He makes us forget. I also seem to——’ 

Dahlia broke off, nodding towards her brother. Charles was 
now busying himself pulling its contents from the basket and 
arranging cups and plates on the cloth. He glanced back over 
his shoulder. 

‘Tell her all, ma mie, while I do this,” he said. 

Dahlia put her arms up on Joanna’s shoulder, clasping her 
fingers behind her neck. It was the action of a child, and she 
just reached by standing on tiptoe. 

“Eugen is staying in the house with his soldiers,” she said, 
speaking as if in obedience to her brother and without any sense 
of the danger which her words involved, “ so Carlos cannot come 
to the house. We cannot shelter him there. We think he must 
stay quietly here till his foot is well, and we must bring him food, 
and then perhaps he will be able to get away by a boat. Eugen 
is very suspicious. You could manage that, Joanna, could you?” 

“ Pig-nuts are good enough for me,” put in Charles softly, and 
laughed. 

“Yes?” said Joanna. 

“ Charles must hide here,” repeated Dahlia. 

“Have you told His Reverence ?” 

“Not yet. We think ’tis better not to do so now, unless we 
are obliged. We must spare him—he is so old, so frail.” 
Dahlia suddenly put both hands to her forehead. ‘ Let me think 
it over,” she said, and was silent. Joanna waited. Behind them 
in the dusk Charles was flitting backwards and forwards, a 
shadow like a great bat; she turned and watched him. He 
glanced across to smile reassuringly. 

“Tt is so difficult when he is near,” whispered Dahlia. “I can 
neither realise the danger nor any of the difficulties. They seem 
to disappear—you feel that? Yes, but they are terribly real. 
Eugen knows something is wrong! I am sure he knows 
someone is hiding here. He went down the path you made to 
the other place where Carlos was when you first found him. 
Then he came back and arranged to be billeted on us with some 
of his men. Oh, Joanna, it is such joy to have Eugen, and yet 
how can I be happy with Carlos here? And I cannot see him; I 
shall be watched all day. Tell me, what can we do?” 

“Come to my little supper,” said Charles, joining them. 
‘Take the head, Dahlia!” 

Joanna held back. As Dahlia went forward she put out her 
hand to Charles. 

“Tell me the worst,” she said briefly. 
They were standing just within the light from one of the lamps 
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She saw his face stiffen. He looked at his sister and then back at 
her. “ There is no worst but waiting,” he said. “Till my foot 
is well, I can do very little: dare take no risks. I am practically 
helpless. I cannot walk by myself more than fifty yards.” He 
hesitated, glanced across again at Dahlia on her knees rearranging 
the food, then went a little nearer to Joanna. “She would give 
me her soul,” he whispered under his breath. “But that man 
holds it and I dare not trust her wholly—as I could you. Can I 
trust you wholly—may I? ‘Tis not for my own safety,” he 
snapped his fingers carelessly. “’Tis King’s business. Now, 
will you accept it?” 

His tones had lost all at once every trace of gaiety: hs 
countenance saddened and became hard. 

This was no child’s play: it was a man, stern and business-like, 
who confronted her. 

“As an Anscombe I ask it of you—and you can accept,” ho 
added. ‘ Will you come to-morrow night—alone ? Do not tell her. 
"Tis not safe. At this time say? With provisions, if possible. 
Try this”—he chirruped like a linnet, and then imitated the 
faint tap-tap of the nut-hatch. “Then I shall know ’tis you.” 

Joanna looked at him steadily. 

“You can depend on me,” 

A smile irradiated his face, making it young as a boy’s. 

“Why, then to supper with the Dryads,” he exclaimed ; 
“come,” 


Cuapter VII. 


THE moon came out and shone down full into the cleared space, 
making fireflies of the lamps, and mingling strangely with their 
light to tinge the statue with a pale yellow till it gleamed as 
if tenanted from within—by some unearthly spirit, so Joanna 
thought, glancing fearfully round. It seemed to her as if the 
spiritual beauty of the Nature she loved were being changed to 
something uncannily grotesque. 

Charles was just lifting the long-necked flask of wine, but 
catching her expression instantly leapt to his feet, and put out 
the lamps, one by one. 

“That accords better,” he said, meeting her open-eyed gaze— 
one of surprise, as he realised, at being understood so well without 
words, and he smiled meaningly—‘and now ’tis time for our 
toasts. Moonlight and poetry link memory and pleasure.” 

He tilted the wine into the glasses, and as Joanna obediently 
lifted hers, leant forward and touched it with his own. 
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“So we— 


“*Drink to the shades of fond memories past, 
And welcome the love of the future—to last 
E’en so long as our lives run their span.’” 


Then he stretched out his hand and held back her glass just as 
her lips touched it. 
“That is not my toast to you, Mistress Joanna; one moment— 


“To all past loves I bid adieu, 
Since first mine eyes beholding you, 
Made every other vow untrue.’ 


“No, and that will not do either. They are but gallant 
distiches concocted at Court, and have done service too often 
already. There was one we used to sing here long ago, our very 
own, sweetest of all! Dost recollect, Dahlia ma?” 

Dahlia, dreamily poising her glass in the moonlight, roused 
herself, and leant forward. She had been sitting very still and 
silent, eating and drinking mechanically, her eyes down-dropped 
as if her thoughts were far away. 

“T will try, Carlos,” she said docilely. 

There was a little pause, the night wind rustling above in a 
sort of prelude to her soft sweet whisper when at last she spoke: 


“*A thought to the hearts who are roving 

Yet ever turn backward to home, 

A sigh for the hearts who are loving 
Yet ever are destined to roam, 

A hand for the friend in lands distant 
Yet whose memory rings true as gold, 

A smile for the lover persistent 
Whose love never wanes nor grows cold.’” 


As she finished Charles bent forward till he looked Joanna 
straight in the eyes. 

“ There was one other you used to croon to us,” he said. “Do 
you remember? I do. When you crowned me with your daisy 
chains, you and Dahlia, and danced round hand-in-hand. How 
vexed and angry I used to be with you! But I have never 
forgotten. Ob, often and often I have played it over again in my 
dreams!” He stopped, then began reciting in a monotone as if 
forgetful of their presence. 

“*Oh where the King beckons her, there the Queen goes, 
Whether over green meadows, or through the bleak snows. 
Where the nightingales sing, or the hyenas scream, 
Whether life is a nightmare, or summer day’s dream. 
Over the whole earth for weal or for woe, 
Where the King leads ber, his true Queen will go, 
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Oh, where my love leads me, I follow, dear heart, 
No mountain so high that ’twill keep us apart. 
No river so wide but I'll ford it to thee, 

No wind but shall waft thy ship nearer to me. 
Oh, over the meadows or over the snows, 

Where his heart bids him, the true lover goes! 


Where my love leads me, the way may be rough, 

But nought can dishearten, for love is enough, 

Though far we must travel, and time may be long, 

We can walk hand-in-hand to the lilt of a song. 

The sun burns earth’s flowers, but never my wreath— 

For ’tis made of love’s blossoms, which cannot know death. 


Neither rain-storms can blast it, nor bleak whirlwinds fade, 
For ’twas twined by the gods in Olympia’s shade. 

—Oh, where true love beckons tis wiser to go, 

For the best way and sweetest, love only doth know.’” 


He spoke the words in a soft low whisper, as if each one were a 
caress, and the music of his delicately modulated voice died away 
on the sympathetic stirring of the leaves around them as if all 
Nature were one at heart with him, and he was but expressing 
what she was trying to say. 

The charm of it affected Joanna as if by magic. The physical 
fatigue and the stress of emotion through which she had passed 
had left her incapable of resisting any strong inftuence, and 
here alone in this sweet familiar intercourse with the two people 
whom out of all the world she had been taught to respect, 
admire and serve, the strangeness of the scene only added to its 
fascination. 

The tall trees softly waving about them were like old and tried 
friends: every sound and scent of the woodland familiar. Dablia’s 
face, etherealised in the moonlight and set in that dark framework 
of green, was as that of an angel to her, and as she met Charles’ 
yellow-brown eyes, so gentle, so kindly, and yet so impersonal in 
their admiration, the spell wound itself closer and closer. She 
could have died to save a moment’s pang to either. 

“You sang the verses from that old black-letter book of my 
father’s, without our understanding one word. But now, Mistress 
Joanna, now? Would you do so? Do you believe with me that 
love might be everything? I can hear you lilting the little old 
lines while we made cowslip-balls, and daisy-chains, and king- 
and-queen wreaths: how bad yours were: we always took the 
strongest thread and left you the old knotty bits, I remember, but 
yours always broke—did they not?” 

“Why, yes.” 
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“But the verses—my toast. Come, say but just the lines 


after me— 
“** Where true love beckons, ’tis wiser to go, 
For the best way and surest, love only doth know!’ 


“Would you? Come, tell me.” 

She repeated the two lines almost mechanically. He put out 
his hand, and held the glass as she drank, then took it away, 
£0 gently that it was scarce discourtesy. It was only later that 
Joanna realised how entirely it was the act of authoritative posses- 
sion, and how unresisting had been her surrender. He drank the 
remainder himself, ‘“ And you would go?” he said again. 

“T think so. Why, yes.” 

“ You would think no sacrifice too great did you once find your 
king?” 

“ T think not.” 

He threw himself back with a gesture as if to square his 
shoulders. Then leant forward again to read her eyes. 

“It would mean great and real love,” he said slowly, and with 
a gravity that oddly belied his former badinage. ‘All and every- 
thing for the one and one only—-absolute truth, absolute trust.” 

It was the last two words that roused Joanna from her trance, 
recalling Oliver as surely as if his name had been shouted aloud. 

She drew back with a quick abrupt gesture, and sprang to her 
feet. 

“Ah, I must go! I have stayed too late, too late!” The 
thought of Oliver and their separation thrust itself into this 
atmosphere of peace and childhood’s forgetfulness like the turning 
of a knife in a half-healed wound. 

Charles rose too. He had also drawn back at her first impetuous 
movement: the eagerness in his eyes suddenly blurred. 

“Too late?” he queried. 

Joanna flushed scarlet. 

“T had forgotten,’ she murmured evasively. “’Tis late, I 
ought to go.” 

How could she have forgotten even for one moment the sore 
misery that parted them, forgotten it when the actual cause of 
separation was—this and these! “Am I mad indeed?” she 
thought wildly, and pressed her hands to her forehead. 

Charles was surveying her, puzzled, wholly serious. 

“Ah, true!” he said quietly at last. ‘I will escort you back, 
shallI? To the middle path. You might lose the way.” 

He glanced at his sister. 

“Wait here, Dahlia. The fewer at a time the better for safety. 
"Twill matter nothing if you are found: you and Mistress Joanna 
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have had dolls’ feasts here often before, I'll warrant. And ’tis 
easier for me to escape alone, if need be.” 

He paused a moment to glance lingeringly round at the quiet 
moon-lit beauty. 

“One memory more,” he whispered, and then with a bow that 
recalled the courtier, he preceded Joanna along the turfed path, 
carefully holding away the twigs as he went, as if a cobweb might 
do her some injury. 

A chill seemed to have fallen upon his spirits: his debonair 
bearing was gone. 

In silence they traversed the turfed path, and when, where it 
opened upon the central walk of the Wood, he stopped, Joanna 
instinctively understood that his thoughts had gone back to stern 
realities, 

‘You will try and come to-morrow night about this time? If 
not, recollect this path will lead direct to that statue, and you 
can hide any provisions safely up on the pedestal if you come 
during the day, and I am in hiding. I spend my time in skirting 
this path, and listening;” he laughed as if amused. ‘Goffe 
came down our self-made path yesterday to my old lair. He 
spent some time examining our marks and the statue.” 

“ How was it he did not find you?” 

“I was identified with the statue,” said Charles lightly. 
“Climbed up and hung round its neck; in the dark he could 
see very little—at any rate not me. Do you trust him? He 
professes to love my sister: perhaps does. In a crisis think you 
that he would stand by her?” 

Joanna paused. 

“He is upright and honourable—a good soldier—devoted to his 
profession and duty.” 

Charles laughed cynically. 

“Then he would not. I understand. He is of the type with 
whom the woman always comes last.” 

“There are men just as honourable who put her first—just as 
noble, upright—yet to save or shield her would—would even lie.” 

Joanna flashed out the words. Charles looked at her inquiringly, 
but answered as if there could be no personal meaning attaching 
to her outburst. 

“You are right. ’Tis a difference in code, that is all. And 
you know some one who would put first the safety and honour of 
the woman he loved in—well, in such an imbroglio as this?” 

He spoke insistently, but Joanna could not, for her life, have 
mentioned Oliver: her tongue seemed tied. 

“ Would not you?” she said at last. 
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Charles was silent. 

“You make me feel the sorry part I am playing,” he said at 
last. “I would willingly involve no woman in my difficulties: 
would lean on none. I would die, yes, or lie to defend one. Yet 
here I am, defending and shielding myself behind you, you and 
Dahlia—Mistress Joanna, ’tis for my King, believe me.” His 
voice deepened to earnestness. “I must put my King and duty 
to him first. Well—perhaps I misjudge Goffe: he may feel the 
same, but the feeling in my mind is——” he stopped. 

“Well?” said Joanna. 

“Tt is sometimes love of selfi—of aggrandisement, ambition, 
that underlies duty and its accomplishment,” said Charles shortly. 
“Tell me—there is no real danger to you? The trouble I 
know you do not grudge, and for the sake of old days, I may 
claim——” 

It had been an impulse at that moment—so heavy had the 
burden upon her become—to tell him of Oliver, of how the 
situation stood exactly, of all that had passed. In a flash she 
recognised that to let him know in what danger she was, what 
sorrow she was enduring for his sake and that of service to 
Braythwayte, would be to lay a burden upon him which—no, 
pledged she stood as Anscombe, as vassal and servant, whatever 
came, to whatever a Braythwayte asked—that was enough ! 

She kept silence, twisting her fingers tightly together. 

“There need be none: no personal danger. I shall be gone in 
another forty-eight hours. "Tis but to keep me with food and 
then the last service—to tell my father, and with him arrange for 
a boat to get me across Channel. Money will do anything, and 
the coast is always clear to fishing-boats, As soon as I can walk 
so far ’twill be easy enough. This big cloak,” he pulled it round 
her tenderly and carefully, arranging the hood so as to cover her 
face, “‘ will serve me. Come to-morrow and I will tell you just 
exactly what I want to arrange. Heigho, and meantime life in 
the greenwood tree is a merry one. You have been contented, 
happy with us to-night?” 

“Do you not know what we feel for all of you? ” 

He did not seem to notice her evasion. 

“’Tis a temptation to linger, to forget.... And you will come 
to-morrow? What is the matter—you shiver—youarecold? Why, 
your hand is icy.” 

He touched it with his, chafing it gently, seeming unwilling 
to let her go. 

Joanna started away nervously. 

“T think I hear some one coming,” she whispered. 
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Charles drew her back amidst the bracken fern, himself craning 
forward. She could hear the sharp little breath he drew. In the 
silence the footsteps which had startled her were distinctly to be 
heard. Out of the darkness they came, slowly nearer and nearer: 
the slow deliberate pacing of old age. 

“Tis your father,” whispered Joanna. “ He often wanders up 
and down through the Wood at night for hours together.” 

“He must not see me—the shock would kill him!” 

Charles abruptly drew her still farther back. 

The steps came nearer, and straining their eyes against the 
darkness they presently saw one shadow moving towards them: 
Joanna felt the hand holding hers twitch, and a hardly-drawn 
breath sounded close to her ear. 

“T would give—I would give half my life to have the right to 
speak to him—to hold his hand once more.” 

He seemed to be unconscious of how hard he was grasping 
Joanna’s. 

Past them, all unnoticing, with his hands behind his back as 
his custom was, the old man paced slowly along, his black 
cassock-gown roped in at the waist fairly brushing their faces as 
the two crouched at the pathside. He paused when just close beside 
them—Joanna saw Charles stealthily put out his hand, and press 
the hem of the cassock to his lips. The old Parson seemed to be 
stooping to gather some herb. He was talking gently to himself 
all the time, and they heard one murmured broken sentence : 

“ Nonumque prematur in annum——” 

“ Horace,” whispered Charles. ‘“ My dear old recluse!” 

The bowed figure straightened itself, bowed even then, and 
slowly paced on; walked to the end of the wood, turned, and 
repassed. Charles turned too. 

“You must take your opportunity, Mistress Joanna, and slip 
out now—we won't disturb him—though ’twould do me good just 
to hear him greet you good-night.” 

He helped Joanna to her feet. 

“He has aged. I watched him all last night, and did not dare 
to speak. I would not let Dahlia tell him I am here. He is so 
frail: so is she. Is it selfish that I ask you to take the burden? 
Can you? Do you understand why? They are like two 
children,” 

His voice changed abruptly. 

“Do you? I know you do. Oh, brave, strong, dear friend!” 

He bent over, and touched his lips to her hand, courtier-fashion, 
then suddenly dropping it brushed his own across his face, 

“I—I love the old man,” he said brokenly, “I would save him 
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all and everything I could. So unfit to face the crude realities of 
life as I know it, its dirty places and hard low standards! A 
dreamer of dreams.” 

Joanna wondered, though she could see nothing in the dark- 
ness, whether the tears were in his eyes even as they sounded in 
his voice. 

“Do not despise me if ’tis weakness,” he murmured, arswering 
with that rare intuition which seemed to know her unspoken 
thoughts, the query in her mind. “One might shed tears in a 
worse cause. ‘The love between us is real.” 

Joanna had an instant thought of Oliver, mentally comparing 
the two men. Oliver's tears and expressions of sentiment were 
equally rare: and the sturdy attitude of unemotional indepen- 
dence, coupled as she knew it to be with strong capacities for 
feeling, had always seemed to her the one most suitable, most 
masculine, most essentially natural to man. Yet oddly enough 
this display of it in Charles Braythwayte roused in her nothing 
but sympathy. She was hardly aware of how greatly the past 
forty-eight hours had modified her mental attitude. In many 
points sentiment and emotion were now so flooding her life that 
they seemed inseparable from it. She stood silent and sympa- 
thetic beside him. 

Above them a nightingale began to trill. 

“Say it once more to me,” whispered Charles pleadingly. 
“ You would follow the king, would you not? When the nightin- 
gales sing ?” 

But Joanna broke from him, and stepped into the path. 

“He is just at the gate: I will slip out before he turns. 
Good-bye.” 

“Nay, au revoir. You will come to-morrow ?” 

“Tf I can.” 

“ Good-night—my queen.” 

But the words were spoken too low for her to hear them as 
stooping almost to the ground she scudded swiftly away. 

The moonlight was flooding the open stretch of waste outside 
the Wood. Joanna drew back sharply: the contrast between the 
shadowy depths of mystery behind her, instinct with tender and 
soothing influences, keeping time and danger, roughness and the 
stern realities of life at bay, and this hard cold mercilessly 
brilliant tract of country which barred her from the Inn and 
safety, made her suddenly realise the conflicting influences at war 
within her own life. 

It had been so perilously easy to forget peril in that atmosphere 
—the hard significance and reason of her visit to the Wood— 
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with Charles’ playful dalliance, and easy ignoring of difficulties 
which put them so oddly far away. And she smiled a little as 
she recalled his boyish gallantries, as so they seemed to her away 
from the spell exercised by his vicinity, scarce realising that it 
was in reality a tribute to something far deeper and stronger, 
something as masculine in its grip and tenacity of purpose as 
anything to be found in Oliver Barras or Master Anscombe, 
though veiled, as theirs was not, by a courtier’s training and a 
subtle divergence in temperament and upbringing. Unconsciously 
Dahlia and Joanna as women had yielded to the natural impulse 
which always guides them in the presence of the really strong 
man. 

Now, as alone she stood on the edge of the Wood, isolated and 
with but her own judgment to guide her, back upon Joanna 
rushed the true aspect of the situation she had to face. Oh, how 
heavily lay those clearly-defined shadows of the bordering trees ; 
how brilliant, like a smooth mocking mirror, lay the unsheltered 
patches between! If only the moon would go in! Joanna set 
her teeth, gathered her cloak and skirts about her, and prepared 
to make arush. Or would it be best to risk being seen, and walk 
boldly to the Inn? She held her breath to listen. If supper was 
still going on, she would be safe, of course: if not—she shivered, 
warm though the night was; and then stamped her foot with 
impatience at her own folly. Why, to go boldly forward of course 
was best. 

She stepped out, head erect, eyes everywhere; her heart 
throbbing high. How endless the path seemed! “I will just 
wait at this shadow,” said Joanna, cheating herself into the belief 
that her thought was dictated by wisdom and fatigue, rather 
than by that horrible nameless impulse to do anything out of the 
fixed path—which is one form of fear. 

At that moment, something from over the way stirred. Joanna 
drew back as far as she could, trembling and unnerved. Two 
men emerged from the darkness, arm in arm, and passed up 
towards the Wood close to her. She had scarcely time to ask 
herself whether or not they had seen her, when they separated, one 
going on towards the Wood, the other half-turning towards her. 

“Joanna!” It was Master Anscombe’s voice. Joanna in a 
moment was at his side. 

“Oh father—I—I——” 

Before the gasping words could leave her lips, Master Anscombe 
had his hand over them. 

“You have been walking abroad with me,” he said in a low tone 
in her ear. “ With me, your own father,” 
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Hardly had the words been spoken, before the whole company 
swarmed out of the Inn upon them, Major Goffe amongst the 
foremost. Anscombe dragged Joanna’s hand through his arm and 
held it down tightly with his other hand. 

“Well met!” he exclaimed, cheerily. “So at last your 
business is over. HereamI taking the air with my daughter— 
and not one moment too soon,” he added under his breath. 


(To be continued.) 








